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ABSTRACT 



Three separate projects related to the field of 
study Known as the "social psychology of experimental situations" are 
the subject of this report. This field is based on the fact that an 
experiment with human subjects necessitates social interaction 
between experimenter and subject; thus the social nature of an 
experiment may have an impact on its scientific aspects. In the first 
project, a random sample of undergraduates at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, were asked about their attitudes 
concerning social science experimer4ts and other aspects of their 
college careers. Reactions to the experimentation were generally 
favorable, although most students placed little value on their own 
participation. The second project was a role-playing simulation of 
the "classic" Festinger-Carlsmith experiment on forced compliance. 
Results and conclusions paralleled the original study. The final 
project was a "real" laboratory experiment in which 2 variables were 
manipulated to explore why subjects tend to lie in post-experimental 
interviews. It was found that high apprehension and low commitment 
lead to greater honesty. Implications for further research are 
discussed. (JS) 
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SUMMARY 






The present project included three separate studies all of which were relevant 
to the field of study known as the "social psychology of experimental situations," 

This field has its basis in the fact that executing an experiment with human subjects 
necessitates social interaction, of some form, between experimenter and subject. 
Experiments must be seen as both scientific and social occasions. Therefore the 
social nature of experiments may have an impact on their scientific aspects, i,e,, 
experimental validity may be affected by the features of experiments as social 
occasions. 

In the first study in this project, a random SEunple of undergraduate students 
at the University of California, Santa Barbara were interviewed in a social survey. 
Respondents were asked a number of questions relevant to their attitudes about and 
reactions to social science experiments and other aspects of college careers. It 
was found that the majority of the respondents had rather definite reactions to 
experiments, most of them 'generally favorable. Although the models of subjects and 
experiments proposed by various writers in the field (e.g,, Riecken, 1962; Ome, 

1962 , 1969 ) received some support, none of t* te models was sufficiently complex to 
account for the range of responses exhibited by our respondents. Generally speaking, 
the students saw experimentation as scientifically important and useful. However, 
they saw little personal value in or enjoyment of their participation as subjects 
in experiments. Experiences in experiments caused respondents to place a higher 
value on experimentation as a method of increasing scientific knowledge, but had no 
systematic relationship to subjects' attitudes about the social sciences or to their 
attitudes about other features of their college experiences. 

The second study was a "role-playing" simulation of the "classic" Festinger- 
Carlsmith (l959) experiment on forced compliance. The Pestinger-Carlsmith study 
has been the focus of a .great deal of controv3rsy; theoretical controversy between 
dissonance theorists and incentive (reinforcement) theorists and methodological 
controversy between those who have criticized the experiment from a "social psychology 
of experiments" perspective and those who have defended it. Following a suggestion 
by Ome (1962), a role-playing simulation of the Fes tinger- Carl smith experiment was 
run in which subjects were asked to read a description of the events of the study and 
to respond to measures of the dependent variable "as if" they had really experienced 
all they had read about. It was found that results from the simulated study almost 
exactly paralleled the results of the original study (for men). Again following 
Ome, it was concluded that the results of the original study may well have been a 
function of the social features of the experiment rather than of the independent 
variables that were manipulated. 

The final study in this project was the execution of a "real" laboratoiy 
experiment in which two variables were experimentally manipulated in an effort to 
explore factors rela^td to subjects' hon^^ty in post-experimental interviews, A 
number of previous studies have shown thq,t subjects are t^^ically dishonest in post- 
experimental interviews, i,e,, they refuse to admit prior knowledge of the experiment 
(knowledge the experimenter knows they have since he has had a confederate impart it to 
them). Since post-experimental interviews are an important means of gathering data 
in experimental research, it is extremely important to know why subjects lie to 
experimenters about their experiences. Based upon the previous two studies in this 

iii 
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project and upon a critical review of the relevant literature, it was hypothesized 
that two factors would influence subjects' honesty in post-experimental interviews— 
the extent to which subjects experienced "evaluation apprehension" (Rosenberg, 1965) 
or auixiety about having their personalities evaluated by the experimenter, and the 
extent to which subjects felt committed to the research (i.e., the amount of effort 
they expected to expend in their roles as subjects). It was found that both high 
apprehension auid low commitment lead to greater subject honesty. Other features 
of the experimentflil design were successful in inducing subjects to be generally 
more "honest" than their counterparts in previous studies. Implications for reseaixih 
design were discussed i 



I. INTRODUCTION ANT) SPECIFIC AE-IS 



In the sciences, experimentation is generally believed to yield data which are 
epistemologically superior to data obtained throiigh other research designs. Even 
in those types of scientific activity in which experimentation appears to be im- 
practical, the logic of the experiment serves as the methodological paradigm in terms 
of which other research strategies are evalmted. "True" experimentation has long 
been a favored research strategy in the social sciences, particularly in the areas 
of social psychology, educational psychology, personality, and siaall groups. Only 
in the last few years, however, have social scientists who engage in experimental 
work become sensitive to the apparently unique methodological problems of success- 
fully executing experiments on human subjects. 

To satisfy the logic of experimental design, the social scientist, as any 
scientist, must adopt procedures that allow him to control, or to assume random 
distribution of, all variables other than the "dependent" variable he is studying. 
Ideally, through the design of his experiment, the social scientist hopes to control 
at known levels all variables which are "extraneous" to his hypothesis and which might, 
through their effect upon the dependent variable, confound interpretation of the data. 
But to control through experimental design the operation of effective extraneous 
variables, the investigator must be able to identify them. 

The basis for the more recalcitrant of the methodological complications in 
controlling extraneous variables in the social sciences is that an experiment with 
human subjects is both a scientific event and a "social" event. Conducting an 
experiment with human subjects necessarily involves the experimenter and the subject 
in a system of social interaction with each other, no matter how circumscribed their 
relationship may be. The validity of experimental findings, therefore, depends , in 
part, upon the nature of the social relationship between subject and experimenter. 

More specifically, the validity of experimental findings may be said to partially 
depend upon (a) the extraneous information conveyed to subjects by the experimental 
setting and by the experimenter's behavior and (b) the extraneous expectations subjects 
bring to experimental situations, A subject's imported expectations about "experiments" 
will not only have direct effects upon his behavior, but will also serve as the 
frame of reference within which he will interpret the various |*eatures of an 
experimental situation. 

The general hypotheses upon which this project was based are that (a) the social 
science "experiment" is a social object about which college students share expectations 
and that (b) the nature of such expections may influence the validity of experimental 
findings. 

The project proceeded in two phases. Phase 1 — A random sample of undergraduate 
students at the University of California, Santa Barbara was interviewed about their 
previous experiences as experimental subjects, their attitudes toward experimental 
research in the social sciences, and their general attitudes toward other features 
of their college experience. Further, each respondent served as a subject in a 
"simulated" experiment which was part of the interview schedule. Analyses of data 
provided (l) a descriptive statement of the correlates ’ of college students' reactions 



to experiments in the social sciences and (2) a preliminary stato.T.*.?ni 
manner in which such reactions affect subjects' behaviors in experime 
studies. I^hase 2 — Findings from M.ase 1 served as the basis for de 
and executing, in a conventional laboratory setting, an experiment, 
dimensions of subjects' reactions to experiments were experimentally 
in an attempt to determine their effects in conventional experimental 
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The reader will find the results from Phase 1 reported in the next t./o 
chapters of this report. In Chapter 2, the findings from the interview study 
are discussed. College students' reactions to social scientific experiments 



are examined within the framework of the five features of experiments identified 
by Ri.ecken (1962) and the effects of subjects' backgrounds and experiences are 
explored. In Chapter 5, the results of the simulated experiment are presented. 

It is shown that the results of a "classic" social psychological experiment, the 
l^estinger and Carlsmith (1959) study, were successfully replicated in a simulated 
or "role-playing" context. It is contended that the results of the original study 
ijay, therefore, have been a function of "demand characteristics" (Ome, 1962, I 969 ). 



Finally, in Chapter 4, the results of a conventional laboratory experiment are 
presented. The findings indicate that two factors are particularly influential in 
determining one important facet of subjects' experimental performance, ncimely, 
evaluation apprehension (anxiety about being Judged by the experimenter) ;ajid 
c.;)mmitment to (involvement in) the experiment. It was found that high evaluation 
apprehension and low commitment both lead to greater subject "honesty" in the 
post-experimental interview. It is concluded that work in the "social psychology 
of experimental situations" does, indeed, have important implications for 
e3.perimental design in all the social sciences. 



II. THE SURVETi THE COLLEGE STUDENT AS AN EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECT 



Experimental research involving human subjects is an important, ongoing 
activity of many social scientists, particularly, but not exclusively, uhose in 
major universities. It is a safe estimate that the great majority of s1;udents 
in social scientific experiments are dravm from the student populations of these 
universities. Certainly it has been frequently observed that we haven't a "psych- 
ology of learning" but rather a "psychology of learning by college sophomores," 
Similar statements may be made, justifiably, about most experimentally based 
social science disciplines. It is surprising then, but true, that very little is 
known of students' (subjects') perceptions of and attitudes toward social scien- 
tific experimentation, and the way in which such reactions may influence the 
validity of experimental findings. The present investigation, based on Interviews 
conducted with a random sample of Un5.vc-rsity of California, Santa Barbara, under- 
graduate students, is intended to offer some insight into the manner in which sub- 
jects and potential subjects view experiments, 

INTRODUCTION 



A new body of literature is developing that is clearly largely unrepresented 
in standard textbook descriptions of social research operations. Hypothesis con- 
struction is no longer regarded as the sole province of the principal investiga- 
tor, but rather as a major preoccupation of research subjects (Riecken, 1962), 

Members of the research team, be they hired interviewers and junior assistants or 
advanced graduate student experimenters, are increasingly viewed as conscious 
(Roth, 1966; Argyris, I968) or unconscious (Rosenthal, 1963* 1966, I969)* data-biasers, 
a sharp departure from their traditional "professional" image. Professional con- 
cerns are not absent, however, from the research scene. Surprisingly, it is the 
research subjects rather than the junior researchers, who are thought to be imbued 
with the expectancies and motivations of the dedicated sucial scientist (Orne, 1962, 

1969)* 



Despite the considerable diversity evident in recent studies of the "social 
psychology of research situations", they share a common perspective; namely that 
the social nature of social scientific research must be taken into account in 
study design, execution, and interpretation. Studies involving human beings are 
social situations in at least two contexts, each of which presents serious meth- 
odological problems. 

First, conducting a study with human subjects, respondents, or informants 
necessarily involves the reseaircher and the person being studied in a systcjm of 
social interaction, no matter how circumscribed their relationship may be. Ary 
number of extraneous features of this data-gathering social interaction may ad- 
versely affect the validity of study findings. Recent studies of laboratory ex- 
periments have shown, for example, that the experimenter,’ in interacting with his 
subjects, is likely, to inadvertantly reveal to them not only certain of his per- 
sonal attributes (for example, his sociability), but also certain of his expect- 
ancies for their behavior relation to the dependent variable (Rosenthal, 1966), 



Second, studies involving human beings are social events in another sense— 
they take place within some larger, ongoing socio* cultural setting. This larger 
social context is thought to be an important deterniinant of the way in which parti- 
cipants view a*?d react to research situations. For example, human experimental sub- 
jects, unlike mineral or animal subjects, are commonly ’’borrowed” from an univer- 
sity community to which they must be returned after thexr tour of duty. Human sub- 
jects thus have the opportunity to (and are, in fact, likely to) share their exper- 
iences with their fellow students, students who may later become experimental sub- 
jects themselves (Wuebben, 1967), Perceptions of and definitions of experiments 
are therefore likely f. become socially shared and structured within the univer- 
sity, Ome (1962) ha jpeculated, for example, that subjects drawn from American 
culture come to e veriments with built-in motivations to play the role of a ’’good 
subject” by helpi 1 confirm the experimenter’s hypothesis as it becomes apparent 
through subtle cuec or ’’demand characteristics” ^ 

When viewed as a social situation then, the validity of social scientific 
research depends, in part, upon (a) the extraneous expectations participants bring 
to research situations and (b) the social interaction that occurs during the research. 
The effect of the former on the validity of laboratory experiments is the primary 
concern of this paper. It may be contended that subject’s imported expectations 
about ’’experiments” will not only serve as the frame of reference within which they 
will interpret the various features of an experimental situation, but will also 
have direct effects upon their behavior. 



METHOD 



The Survey 

A random sample of 260 undergraduate students at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara were interviewed by 80 upper division students enrolled in a course 
in methods of social research. Several items of information on completed inter- 
view schedules were independently checked against information available from the 
registrar in order to eliminate ’’faked” schedules. The resulting sample of 217 
valid interviews may be regarded as representative of undergraduate student it 
the Univer' ity of California, Santa Barbara (UCSB) , Even though UCSB is nov nec- 
essarily representative of other ’’mrjor” ur*iversities, it may be reasonably re- 
garded as comparable to a wide range of publicly supported institutions of higher 
education in its geneial size (approximately 12,000) and educational stetus. 

Most of the questions included in the survey were designed to tap major 
dimensions of students’ reactions toward experiments. Since, to our knowledge, 
no other survey on this topic has been reported, two primary sources were con- 
sulted in the framing of potentially relevant questions. First, the speculative 
literature on the ’’subject role”, primarily contained in works by Ome (1962, I969), 
was a major source of ideas, Seconu, open-ended questionnaires which had been 
previously administered to groups of experimental subjects were carefully examined 
for ’’leads”. The resulting interview schedule contained a series of attitude 
items potentially relevant to student-subjects’ reactions to social scientific 
experimentation as well as standard demographic and background questions. 



The Sj.mulated Experiment 



Each respondent in the survey also served as a subject in a simulated exper- 
iment which was part of the interview schedule. That is, each respondent was 
asked to read one of three descriptions of the experiences he would have had, had 
he been a ’’real" subject in a "real" experiment. Each description corresponded 
to one of three experimental treatments in the classic experiment on "forced 
compliance" by Festinger and Carlsmith (1959).^ After reading the descriptions 
and being asked to imaginatively "play the role" of a real subject, each respondent 
answered the same questions Festinger and Carlsmith used to measure their depen- 
dent variables. 

Subject behavior in the simulated experiment may be viewed as a combined 
function of (a) the experimental treatment and (b) the subjects' perception,;, of, 
expectations about, and attitudes toward experiments. For present purposes, 
however, analysis will be restricted to assessing the impact of subject-related 
factors on the results of the simulated experiment. A comprehensive analysis of 
the simulated experiment, which successfully replicated Festinger and Carlsmith' s 
findings for male subjects (respondents), is presented in the following chapter 
of this report. 

1 

A Word of Caution 



Before the major findings are discussed, it is necessary, to stress the 
exploratory nature of our analysis. First, because we started with fairly broad 
theoretical notions (for example, prior experimental experience as an important 
determinant of subsequent reactions to experiments) rather than with precisely 
formulated specific hypotheses, it was necessary to search through a vast amount 
of survey data (over 100 variables) for "significant" fragments of evidence.. 

Despite the obvious advantages of being able to refine and reformulate theoretical 
ideas as one "interacts" with the data,- such a research tactic renders problt-matical 
the statistical meaning of tests of significance (Coleman, 195^:429; Selvin, 1957 J 
526; Kish, 1959:336). Second, survey inquiries of this type are also subject to 
"demand characteristics" 5ind other methodological difficulties of a social nsture 
(Hyman, 1950). For example^ respondents may express favorable attitudes toward 
the social sciences simply because they believe that this is what the interviewer 
expects of them. 

To control for "interviewer and experimenter expectancy" effects both 
respondents aind interviewers were randomly assigned to experimental conditions. 
Interviewers were informed neither pf the purpose of the simulated experiment nor 
of the various experimental treatments it involved. Further the authors were them- 
selves ignorant of which interviewers had been assigned to which conditions. 

2 _ . . 

The decision to choose the Festinger-Carlsmith experiment for simulation 
was based on several considerations. First, the Festinger-Carlsmith experiment is 
well-known as one of the first experiments to successfully test derivations from 
what is perhaps the most influential theory in contemporary social psychology, the 
theory of cognitive dissonance. Second, although the theoretical basis for Fes- 
tinger and Carlsmith 's findings is disputed in the literature, the phenomenon 
measured in their experiment is stable; the experiment has been successfully 
replicated several times. Third, the methodology used by Festinger and Carlsmith 
is representative of the methodology employed in most experiments. Fourth, Festinger 
and Carlsmith's expeid.mental treatments were easily presented in a role-»playing 
format. ^ i 



Because of these various analytical problems , we will forgo the common practice 
of testing the statistical "significance" of individual tables. Instead, we will 
attempt to evaluate various hypotheses using evidential fragments that may be 
gleaned from the present study and from relevant former studies. For example, 
our survey data on the effects of previous experience on subsequent experimental 
oehavior will be supplemented by data from previous experimental investigations of 
this question. Such an approach is in the spirit of multiple operationism (Campbell 
and Fiske, 1959? Webb et. al., 1966»3“5)* Given the limitations and systematic 
biases of all research procedures, we agree that it may be considered best to verify 
hypotheses by a wide variety of research techniques. 



EMPIRICAL EYIDEWCE 



Noting that the process of collecting data about human behavior in an exper- 
iment may be viewed as a special form of social negotiation, Riecken (1962) has 
provided a way of conceptualizing subject- experimenter interaction as it is shaped 
by five potent features of experimental situations. Althou^ we are not principally 
concerned here with the process of negotiation, Riecken 's five features will serve 
as a useful framework within which to present our "background" data. 

Features of the Ebcperiment as a Social Situation 

1. It is invitational . Since experimental subjects are usually recruited 
by "invitation" rather than by "command", Riecken (l962i28) reasons that persons 
who accept the Invitation do so because they expect some rewards for their parti- 
cipation. Pre-experimental expectations of reward, whether the creation of the 
experimenter (pay, academic credit, prizes, etc.) or of the subject himself (satis- 
faction of curiosity, self-insight, etc.), are thought to significantly influence 
subject behavior. 

V/liile it is technically correct to describe subject recruitment as "invitation- 
al", it is somewhat misleading in the sense that it fails to connote that the 
"invitation" is often difficult to refuse, especially when it is extended under 
the guise of a coxirse requirement. Indeed, when the 108 experienced subjects 
intei'viewed in the present study were asked about the last experiment in which they 
had served as a subject, 75 percent mentioned a course requirement as their reason for 
participating. "Volunteers" were nearly evenly divided between those who participated 
for money or additional course credit, 7 percent; for miscellaneous reasons ("help 
a friend", "curiosity", etc.), 8 percent; and for unspecified reasons ("just volun- 
teered", etc.), 9 percent. 

That as many as three-fourths of the experienced subjects in our random sample 
had been required to particij)ate in experiments as part of their course work lends 
credence to the suggestion that many subjects may come to experiments with negative 
feelings instead of the positively-toned expectancies suggested by Riecken. Althou^ 
direct examination of this issue is not possible in the present study, we can 
explore the hypothesis that "involuntary" subjects describe their experimental 
experiences in less favorable terms than do "volunteers". The findings are unfor- 
tunately inconclusive. When asked, via open-ended questions, to reveal both the 
"liked" and "disliked" aspects of their last experimental experience, "involuntary" 
subjects mentioned more dislikes (67 percent as against ^1 percent of the "volun- 
teers") and "volunteers" cited more likes (85 percent as against 75 percent). 
Comparison of the two groups on more structured items (ratings of their last 
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experimental experience), however, yiel«ied no substantial differences. 

The fact that most students served as subjects to fulfill a course require- 
ment does not preclude the possibility that such subjects also had other motives 
for participating, such as a desire to help science or to satisfy their curiosity. 
Unfortunately, our interview schedule was not adequately structured to enable 
extensive probing of these more . "personal" reasons for experimental participation. 

In any event, it seems unlikely that direct questionnaires or personal interviews, 
with attendant demand characteristics, are appropriate means of securing valid 
data on subject motivation. 

There is weak evidence from other studies that "curiosity" and "interest" 
are more important motives for experimental participation than is a desire to 
"help science". In a group of 28 volunteers recruited from a night psychology 
course for a sensory deprivation experiment, 1^ students reported volunteering out 
of curiosity, 6 mentioned financial considerations (Si, 25 per hour for 12-15 hours), 
and only 2 were concerned with helping science (Jackson and Pollard, 1966:385) • 
Gustav (1962) also found "curiosity" and "interest" type reasons prevailing among 
responses given to sentence completion tests by New York University students who 
were favorably disposed to a departmental rule requiring experimental participation 
as part of the introductory psychology course. It should be noted, however, that 
approximately kO percent of the psychology students expressed negative attitudes 
about the course requirement of research participation. 

If one were to attempt to summarize the meager findings thus far, one might 
conclude that subject motivation and recruitment is too complex to codify by simple 
models which presume "volunteer" subjects who expect rewards for their performance 
or "good" subjects who expect to help the experimenter advance science. 

In contrast to research subjects, the behavior of experimenters is easier to 
model as a result of their commonly shared beliefs about appropriate procedures for 
doing scientific experiments. Most experimenters, for example, believe that 
revealing their hypothesis to the subject before the experiment would invalidate 
the findings. It is to the practice of hypothesis concealment to which we now 
turn our attention, 

2, The terms of the experimenter’s "invitation" are unspecified . 

Although experimenters seldom disclose the nature and purpose of the experiment 
prior to execution, the subjects ai'e not completely in the dark for they ordinarily 
have vague preconceptions about what occurs in social scieniific experiments and 
how they should behave as research subjects (Riecken, 1962:23), The content of 
subjects* imported expectations about experiments is thought to be shaped by formal 
contact with social scientific thought and practices as well as by everyday social 
experiences. The extent to which students in our sample were formally exposed to 
views about experiments is discussed below. Then we shsill explore the nature of 
subjects* preconceptions. 

Suppose that the random sample of students in the present study had been 
drawn for the purpose of an experiment rather than an interview. Would we have 



Respondents were given ten response choices (from **very strongly agree" to 
**very strongly disagree'*) to indicate their reactions to various aspects of their 
last experimental experience, including: if they enjoyed being a subject, if their 

experimenter knew what he Was doing, if they tried to figure out the experimenter's 
hypothesis, if they tried anything to foul up the experimenter, and if they took 
their duties as a subject very seriously* 

l 



obtained subjects who were largely unacquainted with experimentation? To the 
contrary, about half of the sample (51%) reported having served as a subject in 
one or more experiments,! A large majority of the experienced subjects (76%) had, 
in fact, participated in at least two experiments. In addition, slightly over 
a third of those without experimental experience (l8% of the total sample) reported 
that fellow students had talked to them about participation in an experiment. 

The students were also well exposed to another potent channel of information 
about experiments; many reported having taken at least one course in psychology 
(71% of the total sample) and in sociology (5^%)* Thus, only a very small minority 
of the sample — the 12 percent who lacked exposure to psychology course's, to exper- 
iments, and to experimental subjects — could reasonably be classified as naive 
subjects. 

Obviously this profile of our random sample is not representative of subject 
pools of college freshmen and sophomores enrolled in their first course in 
psychology or sociology. Nevertheless, cross- tabulation comparisons of the exper- 
ienced students versus the "unexperienced" students across a number of background 
items (sex, year in college, major, exposure to psychology and sociology courses, 
grade point average, age, birth order, religion, narital status, father's occupa- 
tion and education, and place of school residence) failed to disclose any substantied 
differences between the two groups aside from exposure to psychology courses. 

Students previously enrolled in psychology courses were over three times as likely 
to have participated in an experiment (64% than were those without formal class- 
room contact with psychology (l8%). 

Given the considerable exposure of the sampled students to social scientific 
thought and practices, it is likely that they have formed some definite opinions 
about experimentation. In this regard the responses to a series of structured 
attitude items are very striking; The students nearly unanimously agree that 
experiments produce knowledge of benefit to mankind, although they held more 
divergent opinions about benefits to participating students. For example, the 
students were given ten response choices (from "very strongly agree" to "very 
strongly disagree") to indicate their reaction to the statement that "experiments 
with human subjects will eventually produce knowledge which will be of considerable 
benefit to mankind," Nearly half (49%) picked the strongest affirmative category 
("very strongly agree") to respond to the statement, and only 6 percent expressed 
any amount of disagreement. Similarly, a majority (71%) of the students thought 
that the Festinger and Carlsmith (simulated) experiment may have scientific value, 
although they were in little agreement as to what that might be. 

In contrast to the opinions expressed about the scientific value of experiments, 
the responses to attitude items about the vailue of experiments to subjects were 
quite heterogeneous with little clustering on any response category. For example, 
the statement that "most students look forward to serving as subjects in social 
science experiments" was strongly or moderately agreed with by 25 percent of the 
students, slightly agreed with by 33 percent, slightly disagreed with by 25 percent, 
and strongly disagreed with by 17 percent. Similar response spreads were evident on 



To avoid confusion of experiments with other types of studies, the following 
question was read to the respondents; "As you may know, social scientists in the 
last few years have been very active in conducting experimental studies of human 
behavior. Of course many social scientists continue to do questionnaire and inter- 
view studies, like the one we're doing. But increasingly they attempt to bring 
students to a laboratory or some other meeting place where the students serve as 
subjects in an experiment. Have you ever served as a subject in any experiment 
conducted by a psychologist, a sociologist, or euiy other social scientist?" 
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attitude items concerned with reactions to course-required experimental partici- 
pation and the enjoyment that participating subjects may experience. 

I c is exceeding].y difficult to determine the content of subjects* nreconceo— 
tions about o> eriments by direct inquiry for the preconceptions that influence 
behavior in an experimental setting may also affect responses in an interview set- 
ting. Our sampled students, for example, may have expressed favorable attitudes 
about the utility of experimentation because they believed this to be the response 
sought by the researchers. Indeed, the behavior of subjects in any research situation 
may be affected by their awareness of being studied for a scientific purpose. 

It is easier to demonstrate probable effects of subjects’ preconceptions 
than to determine their specific context. One technique for studying how subjects’ 
preconceptions affect the way they interpret experimental stimuli involves modifying 
features of the experiment that are extraneous to the true experimental variable 
to ascertain if subject behavior is affected. For example, Rosenthal (1966:2^5-246) 
has reported that manipulating the appearance of research rooms to make them look 
more "professional" enhanced the capacity of experimenters to unintentionally bias 
their results. Presumably, the appearance of the room conveyed to the subject 
information about the status of the experimenter or the experiment. Another study 
illustrating the effect of the research scene was Silverman's ( 1968 ), in which 
subjects showed more acquiescence to a persuasive message when it was presented in 
the context of a psychological experiment than in the context of a student sponsored 
survey. In another study (Kroger, 1967), standard psychological tests were admin- 
istered to randomly assigned ROTC students in two quite different test- taking sit- 
uations: ( 1 ) a "military" condition in which the test instruments were given in 

the military science department as a test of military effectiveness and ( 2 ) an 
"artistic" condition in which the tests were labeled as tests of artistic ability 
and were administered in a psychology laboratory containing art posters, art mag- 
azines, and the like. The two conditions led to large differences in test perfor- 
mance. Thus the experimental setting and the research "cover story" may interact 
with subjects' preconceptions and effect their behavior quite independently of the 
true experimental variable. 

The above studies seem to suggest that subjects in our culture have a pre- 
conceived model of the experiment as being an orderly arrangement of carefully 
planned scientifically-rational events. If the events of an actual experiment 
conform to this model, subjects may feel obligated to help advance science by ser- 
iously playing the role of a "good subject". For example, subjects may acquiesce 
less to a persuasive message in the context of a student sponsored survey because 
such a setting does not trigger the expectation that attitude change is appropriate 
to the same degree that will occur in a well-executed experiment. Conversely, if 
the events of an experiment violate' the subject's preconceived model, he may become 
suspicious and his behavior may be affected. 

Another factor thought to influence subjects' perceptions of appropriate 
behavior is the nature of the status relationship between the experimenter and the 
subject. It is to this feature of the social experiment that we now turn our 
attention. 



The experimenter is a powerful fipiure , Riecken ( 1962 ) and Rosenberg 
( 1969 ) have proposed that experimenters, particularly psychologists, are viewed as 
powerful figures who have the ability to penetrate "common human disguises" for 
the purpose .of evaluating a- subject's emotional adequacy, mental health, and other 
personality attributes. Whenever experimenters do anything to confirm this suspicion, 
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the subject is likely to experience "evaluation apprehension" or concern with 
presenting himself in such a manner that he receives positive evaluation and avoids 
negative evaluation from the experimenter. For example | Rosenberg (19^5) has 
contended that offering inordinately large amounts of money to subjects for publicly 
lying about a personal attitude in the low- dissonance (no attitude change) condition 
of certain cognitive dissonance experiments may inhibit attitude change because of 
the presence of evaluation apprehension rather than the absence of cognitive 
dissonance. That is, subjects may believe that giving evidence of attitude change 
after receiving a large sum of money would create the bad impression with 
experimenter that their integrity was for sale. Another well- replicated finding, 
that lends itself to a favorable self- presentation interpretation, is the general 
reluctance of non-naive subjects to admit preexperimental knowledge of the experi- 
mental hypothesis during the post-experimental interview (Levy, 1967; Golding and 
Lichtenstein, 1970). It may be contended that these subjects believe that the 
disclosure of their failure to admit their prior knowledge to the experimenter 
before they went through the experiment would bring into question their character 
or moral integrity. 

Riecken (1962;29) pi*oposes that subjects may also harbor ambivalent feelings 
toward the experimenter as he is a person to be respected and trusted as well as to 
be feared for his powers of personality insight. Ome has suggested that it is 
this very faith in the experimenter’s integrity that leads subjects to seemly commit 
dangerous and antisocial acts such as handling poisonous snakes or applying strong 
electric shocks to another individual (Ome and Evans, 1965; Orne and Holland, i960). 
According to Orne, subjects are willing to engage in such activities because they 
believe that experimenters would not really request them to do something dangerous 
or unethical. 

The conjecture that experimenters are highly respected by their subjects 
is supported by the favorable ratings our experienced subjects gave the experi- 
menter in their last experiment. Nearly half of our sample picked the strongest 
affirmative category ("very strongly agree") and only 12 percent expressed any 
disagreement with the statement that "my experimenter seemed to know what he was 
doing in conducting his experiment." In addition, over three- fourths of the subjects 
agreed with statements to the effect that their experimenter was "a very pleasant 
or very helpful person" and not "stiff and formal in his behavior . 

If these evaluations have any validity, it appears that experimenters ^^e 
generally viewed by their subjects as competent and pleasant individuals. Do 
subjects at the same time, however, fear the "psychological powers" of the exper- 
imenter? Our data relevant to this question is very limited. All surv<jyed 
students were asked to respond to the statement that "students in experiments are 
often uncomfortable because of what the experimenter might find out about 
Nearly as many agreed {^ 1 %) as disagreed with this statement, and there was little 
clustering on any of the ten response categories. Responses to this statement were 
unrelated to prior exposure to actual experiments. Although is is impossible o 
reach any firm conclusion about subjects' evaluation apprehension from this single 
questionnaire item, it is noteworthy that the observed diffuse response pattern is 
the opposite of what might be expected if evaluation apprehension were a major 
concern of most subjects. 

4, The segregation of the experiment from eve^day lil6» Although experi- 
menters tend to view subject behavior as 'data" set apart from everyday life, 

Riecken (1962:30) proposes that subjects may not share this perspective for several 
reasons. First, the role of a representative "data-producer" is alien to many 
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subjects who may v;ish» instead, to be recognized for their qualities as unique 
human beings. Second, student subjects may suspect that the imprescicn they make 
on the experimenter, be it good or bad, will affect their academic careers at 
some later time. For example, if tne experimenter is also the subject's teacher, 
the subject may believe that the experimenter will be unable to ignore his experi- 
mental performsmee in evaluating his academic performance. Tlius subjects have 
other reasons for being apprehensive about the experimenter's evaluation in addition 
to his cillcged powers of personality insight. 



From the experimenter's perspective, the data produced by each subject is 
viewed as a sample of human behavior which is independent of the behavior of other 
subjects and the events of the world outside the laboratory. Indeed if the exper- 
iment is to be scientifically useful, the observations that comprise the data must 
be independent of each other. Otherwise, the experimenter will normally be unable 
to legitimately apply statistical tests to determine whether or not observed rela- 
tionships were due to chance factors. A serious threat to the assumption of inde- 
pendent observations is the possibility of comimunication between earlier and later 
run subjects. To fully appreciate the methodological implications of ’’illicit" 
post-experimental communications, we m.ust consider certain features which are 
typical of most experiments in the social sciences. 



In the usual experiment, successful manipulation of independent variables 
and/or valid measurement of dependent variables can be accomplished only if 
subjects are ignorant of certain aspects of the experimient. Experimenters regialar- 
ly rely upon three related sets of practices in an effort to assure such ignorance. 
First, subjects are procured from populations which are believed to be both unknow- 
ledgeable about experiments in general and deceivable, e.g. college freshmen and 
sophomores v;ho are taking their first course in sociology or psychology. Second, 
when subjects arrive for an experiment they are given a cover story which is designed 
to conceal certain true facts about the experimient while at the same time facilitat- 
ing its execution (Aronson and Carlsmith, I968) . Third, since most studies process 
subjects sequentially, a "used" subject is allowed to return to the subject popu- 
lation only after he has promised not to tell anyone about the experiment. It is 
presumed that he will keep his promdse and that, therefore, subjects who come to 
later runs of the experiment will be as naive and gulliable as he supposedly was. 

* ^ 

The tenability of the presumption that subjects keep their prom.ises not to 

talk to others about experiments has been put into question by a number of recent 
studies (Lichtenstein, I968; Hokeach, Zemach, and Norrell, I986; Wuebben, 198?, 1989). 
These studies indicate that (l) the proportion of subjects who break their pledges 
to secrecy is very high, probably greater than 50 percent and that (2) subjects 
who do talk, talk to an average of more than two other persons. 

The information provided by our respondents about their last experimental 
experience confirms the findings that subjects talk considerably about their 
experiences, even when requested by the experimenter not to talk. First of all, 
the arrangement of activities in miciny experiments presented an opportunity fer 
inter-subject communication. Over half (58%) of the IO8 experienced subjects 
reported that there were other subjects who went through the experiment at the 
same time they did. Of this group, 25 percent admitted talking to fellow subjects 
before the experiment began and 6O percent talked to other subjects after the 
experiment. 

About half i 31 %) of tlie experienced subjects were asked by their experimenters 
not to talk to other students about their experiences in the experiment. These 



respondents were asked the following question: 

Most students say that even though they have been ac^ced not to talk 
about an experiment, they nevertheless usually do talk to some of 
their friends and acquaintances about it. Did you talk to other students 
about the experiment in which you participated? 

A majority (,Sk%) of those who had received a request for post-experimental silence 
admitted that they later talked of the experiment. Those who talked, reported 
talking to an average (mean) of 3*6 persons. 

In a study of some of the factors related to whether or not subjects talk to 
others about their experiences in an experiment, Wuebben (I969) found that the 
experimenter’s request for post-experimental silence does effectively deter some 
subjects from talking. Of those subjects who had received no request for silence, 

92 percent said that they had talked to others about the experiment they had been 
in (one week intervened between the experiment and the questionnad-re asking about 
talking). However, 50 percent of the subjects who had received a plea for post- 
experimental silence said that they had talked to no one. 

Data from the present study do not support Wuebben* s findings. Subjects who 
had received a request for silence were just as likely to report talking with 
others about the experiment ( 64 % talked) as those who had received no request for 
silence ( 64 % talked). Methodological, differences between the two studies may 
account for these discrepant findings. In the present study, if he received no 
request for silence the subject was simply asked, "Did you talked to other students 
about the experiment in which you participated?" However, if the subject had 
received a plea for post- experimental silence, the question about talking was 
prefaced by the statement that "most students . , , nevertheless usually do talk , •" 
This preface may have biased the subjects who had been asked to remain silent. 

The present study shows that several factors may encourage inter-student 
communication about experimented experiences. First, it appears that the students 
who are involved in a positive way in the academic life are more likely to talk 
to others about experiments. Students who diseigreed with the statement t;hat 
"the main emphasis in courses is on repeating vrhat the faculty member has said in 
class" were more likely to talk about their experimental experiences (85% out of 
34 subjects) than those who agreed with the statement (58% out of 64 subjects talked). 
The "talkers", as compared with those who remained silent about their experimental 
experiences, were more likely to agree that "faculty members seem interested in 
their students", reported having taken more psychology courses, and tended to 
have slightly higher grade point averages. In addition, those among our experi- 
mental ly-unexperienced respondents who discloseid that fellow students had talked to 
them about participation in an experiment had higher average grades than those 
who did not talk with their peers about experiments. Taken together, these diverse 
findings support the hypothesis that inter-student communication about experi- 
ments occurs more frequently among the academically involved. 

Second, there is evidence that inter-student communication about experi- 
mental experiences is related to situational factors. Some students move in 
social settings that provide good opportunities to talk with others about exper- 
iments, For example, students who reside in communal living arrangements such 
as dormitories or fraternity houses were slightly more likely to report talking 
about or hearing about experiments than those l:lving in private apartments. 

Subjects who pairticipated in their last experimimt because of a course requirement 



also displsyed a higher propensity to 
talked as against ^6 percent of the " 
subjects may have talked with others 
cipation was a requirement. 
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The conclusion to be drawn from the studies of inter- subject ccr.muni cation 
is that independence of ebservations may be the exception rather than the rule in 
the typical experiment. Subjects do talk and most do not honor their promises 
of silence. Thus it must be considered likely that at least scrr,c later run 
subjects in the typical experiment will have received illicit informiation about 
the study prior to their participation in it. The proportion of such * contaminated 
subjects m.aj be expected to vary widely with any number of factors, however. 

For example, subject contamination is likely to vary inversely with the size of the 
subject pool. 
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AEvnime trical information flow. The experiment is freouiinxly conceptual- 
ized as a lopsided game in which the advantagec player, tne experimenter , not only 
controls the flow of events but also v^itholds information from the subject about 
both the study's purpose and the criteria being used to evaluate tne subject's 
behavior (Riecken, 19'62; Kills, 19o2). The subject or disadvantaged placer, then, 
faces a problem-solving situation in which he seeks to learn the nature of the 
game from the limited information revealed by the experimenter and the experi- • 
mental procedures. 



The characterization of subjects as players prone construct hypotheses 
that "make sense" out of the experimental situation is appealing but must be 
regarded as an empirical question. Evidence from the present study suggests that 
hypotnesis construction may indeed be a general concern of subjects. For example, 
72 percent of our experienced subjects selected an affirmative category in response 
to the statement that they were "particularly concerned with trying to figure out 
the experimenter's hypothesis" while in the experiment. The two strongest of the 
five affirmative categories were picked by 39 percent of the subjects. 



The experiment also has other features in common with "games". Just as the 
v;inner is not expected to disclose his winning secrets to the other players after 
the game, most experimenters apparently feel no need to debrief sucjects after an 
experiment. Somewhat surprisingly, half (50 percent) of our expei'ionced subjects 
reported that the experimenter never told them the purpose of the experiment. 

About one-fourth (24 percent) were debriefed after the experiment, l8 percent were 
told the purpose before or during the experiment, and the remainder (8 percent) 
were uncertain or failed to respond. Since some of the subjects v/ho were informed 
during or before the experiment may have been given a false "cover story", a large 
majority of our experienced subjects probably never learned the true purpose of 
the experiment in w'hich they served. 



What effects does not learning the purpose of the experiment have on subjects? 
This is an important question since most university students serve as experimental 
subjects sometime during their educational careers. Students' reactions to such 
experiences form a part of their response to the total educational experience and 
may be particularly important in influencing their attitudes tov/ard the social 
sciences. Failure to learn the purpose of the experiment had measurable effects 
in our sample of 1C8 experienced subjects. Those who were never told the purpose 
or the experiment, as exposed to those informed, rated their experimiental experience 
as less enjoyable (mean rating 4.7 as against 3.8, t = 2 . 36 ) and their experimenter 
as less pleasant (mean rating 4.2 as against 2.4, t = 3.^3). addition, there 



was a slight tendency for the "not informed" subjectr to question the accuracy 
of the experimental findings (mean rating 4,3 as against 3«8, t = 1.08)„ Statis- 
tically controlling for the time lapsed since the respondent's last experimental 
experience did not appreciably change the observed pattern of more negative ratings 
being associated with failure to learn the experiment's purpose. While it is not 
possible to generalize from these data, they do suggest that students' <xperimental 
experiences may affect their attitudes toward both experimental practices and 
certain social scientific disciplines, 

i 

Portrait of a sub.ject . The forgoing portrait of our respondents* backgrounds 
and attitudes underscores the implausibility of the formerly held conception of 
subjects as passive responders to experimental stimuli, A more appropriate model 
of the human subject, apparently, is that of an active, fairly intelligent infor- 
mation processor who uses the limited information revealed by the exper;imenter and 
the experimental procedures to construct hypotheses both about the stud;/ 's purposes 
and about how his behavior will be evaluated, A potent influence on thtj way such 
hypothesis-prone information-seeking subjects come to define the meaning of exper- 
imental situations is the set of general expectations that they bring wj.th them to 
experiments. The content of subjects' imported expectations about experiments, in 
turn, may be partially shaped by prior contact with social scientific literature, 
courses, experiments, and experimental subjects. 

An explanation of why subjects are not passive responders to experimental 
stimuli must begin with noting the previously-discussed features of experimental 
situations. The typical experimental experience, for example, is not designed to 
instill neutral feelings in subjects. Usually subjects are "coerced" by a course 
requirement into participating in a situation in which the experimenter ic.tention- 
ally conceals information about the nature and purpose of the study, Thu.r. the 
subject may harbor hostile feelings arising from being impressed into service along 
with his generally favorable attitudes toward the social sciences and experimentation. 
He may also have ambivalent feelings about the experimenter, a man to be trusted 
and respected, but also to be feared. In addition to these diverse attitudes, 
further complications are introduced by the variety of sources that subjects may 
draw upon if they wish to decipher the study's purpose. Often the experimenter 
inadverently assists the subject in obtaining such information. For example, he 
may stage his production in such a way that prospective subjects have ample oppor- 
tunity to talk with earlier-run subjects either at the experimental site dr in the 
introductory social science course from which the subjects are typically rijcruited. 
Further, the experimenter may inadvertently, through his manipulations, convey 
to the subject information about the purpose of the experiment. 

The foregoing model of the subject has yet to be empirically verified. Although 
our data are in agreement with this conceptualization, serious questions a >out 
the validity of any interview responses must be entertained. First, sinjee the 
interviews were constructed on the basis of speculative literature on the 'subject 
role", the interview schedule may have spuriously generated confirmation of the 
positions taken in this literature. For example, had we not directly asked our 
experienced subjects structured questions concerning their efforts to decipher 
the experimenter's hypothesis, evidence supporting the model of subjects as active 
hypothesis-seekers may not have surfaced, i,e,, the very asking may suggest the 
answer. Second, as previously noted, interviews are subject to the same sort of 
methodological difficulties as are experiments. 

In the two sections which follow we will attempt to fortify the evidential 
base of our social psychological model of the human subject by examining data 
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relationships that are less susceptible to the foregoing criticisrr.s. We will examine 
whether or not subjects' reactions to experiments and their prior experimentelly- 
related experiences have an effect on their subsequent behavior in real and simulated 
experiments. First we will explore the effect of previous exposure to social 
scientific information and practices. 

Subject Behavior and Prior Exposure to Social Scientific Thought and Practic'^ s 

Implicit in the operating p 'ocedures of most experimenters is the notion 
that experimental stimuli will arouse intended states only in "naive subjects;". 

For instance, it is thought that subjects who have been previously fooled in a 
"deception" experiment may attach different meanings to the events in a subsequent 
experiment than will unexperj.enced (undeceived) subjects, Simi?arly, exposure to 
communication channels relevant to experiments (social scientific literature, course 
lectures, campus scuttlebutt, etc,) is thought to jeopardize subject naivete. 

The available empirical evidence bearing upon the "naive subject" formulation 
is equivocal. Some studies have shown that "deceptions" and "debriefings" in 
earlier experiments do not appreciably affect the performance of subjects in Ic ter 
experiments (Fillenbaum, 1966; Cook, , 1970). But other studies have found 

that performance does vary with previous experience (Holmes, 1967) and prior 
deception (Silverman, 1970), 

It is difficult to reach any conclusion from such mixed findings for the 
relevant studies differed in many ways that might have affected the results, e,g,, 
the nature of the experimental tasks employed in the ^ rior and test experin^^nts, 
the time interval between successive experiments, and the "cover" story given. 

There are some other findings, however, that provide some clues which may be used 
as a basis for speculation. First, the impact of prior experimental deception may 
only be significant in subsequent experiments that closely resemble the earlier 
"deception" experiment (Brock and Becker, 1966), Second, previous experimental 
experiences may affect subject motivation (Holmes and Appelbaum, 1970), which in turn 
may influence the states aroused in subjects by subsequent experimental stimuli. 

For example, prior deception may both arouse subjects' suspicions and decrease their 
interest in performing as a "good" subject. In other words, the effects of experi- 
mental experience on subjects' states may be unusually complex. 

In order to further explore the validity of the "naive subject" formulation, we 
divided our respondents into five groups based on their reported previous exposure 
to experimentation; 68 uninformed respendents who had neither participated in 
experiments nor talked with experienced subjects about experiments, 39 informed 
respondents who had talked with experienced subjects but had not themselves served 
as subjects, 26 one-experiment veterans who had served once as subjects, 32 two- 
experiment veterans who ha'd participated twice, and 51 over- two-experiment veterans 
whc had served in three or more experiments. 

Those with greater exposure to experimentation were generally both less critical 
of experiments and more favorable in their expressed views about the value of exper- 
iments, The statement that "experiments are not a very important means of increasing 
our knowledge of human behavior" was given the strongest disaf firmative rating 
("Very strongly disagree") by 31 percent of the uninformed , 35 percent of the informed , 
^2 percent of the one-experiment , 55 percent of the two-experiment , and 6l percent 
of the over- two-experiment veterans. Affirmative ratings of a similar statement, 
that "experiments with human subjects will eventually produce knowledge which will 
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The finding that subjects' exposure to experimentation r.t v influ.no 
attitudes about experiments isy of course, not* unexnected (Cook, et.;''*. , : 
Holmes, 1967; Holmes and Appelbaum, 1970). The present dat :, ho;~c7T fur 
suggest that only one dimension of subjects' reactions to ex!)eriments--thi 
scientific value of experimentation — may be enhanced by exnerimontal 
Views about other facets of the experimental experience, including tht ole 
and discomforts of being a subject, seem unaffected by actual exreric-r.cc . 
particularly interesting in that actual experimental experience should oro 
a better factual basis for evaT mating these other facets of exne^' r--' ta" 
for evaluating their scientific value. Cf all the participants in 'an ei‘e 

situation, the "naive" subject would seen least qualified to assess sc'eh 
value. 
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These findings beg for post factum interpretation. Cognitive dissonance 

predicts thai people often come to value things more highly after they have e; 

some effort on them. Since the typical experiment is not likely to be very en*-cv- 
able or even enlightening, the very-experienced subject has little left to" justify 
his efforts except for a belief that his efforts were scientifically useful. This 
dissonance theory interpretation of the findings is also supi.orted by ot^er data. 

The effect of exposure is specific to attitudes about experimentation and does not 
extend to global attitudes about the social sciences. That is, our measure of expo- 
sure was unrelated to the respondents' rating of their respect for the social sciences 
In addition, the disciplinary backgrounds of the respondents were unrelated zo 
their views about the value of experimentation except when they were majoring in a 
scipline (e.g.y psychology) requiring considerable experimental exposure. 



Given that subjects' experimentally-related experiences may influence heir 
views on the value of experimentation, such experiences m.ay as well ciffect their 
behavior in subsequent experiments. The response data from our simulated experi- 
ment failed to confirm this hypothe''is. The five differentially-exposed respondent 
groups did not differ significantly or systematically in their responses to the l8 
questions (dependent variable measures and auxiliary questions) comprising our 
simulation of the Festinger-Carlsraith experiment. For example, the following v-uastion 
was asked after the subjects (respondents) in the simulated experiment had res- 
ponded to the dependent variable measures; 



From the time you arrived for the experiment until the time you 
left, including e_yery thing you did while in the building, did you 

become suspicious of anything that went on or anything the experimenter 
said or did? 



r^rior experimental experience did not produce more suspicion in subjects as ii. licated 
by the following percentages of subjects who expressed suspicion; 75 percent of 
the uninformed , 02 percent of tne informed . 77 percent of the one-exrerimont . 

72 percent of the two-exp eriment , and 78 percent of the over- two-experiment 

veterans. Responses to the other 17 questions were similarly unrelated to prior 
exposure . 
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We also cross- tabulated our experienced subjects' ratings of their last 
experimental experience by the number of experiments in which they had partici- 
pated, Again, no strong relationships were evident. There was a slight tendency 
for the more experienced subjects to express more negative views about the exper- 
imenter and the experimental room, but they also rated their experience as more 
enjoyable and acknowledged efforts to help the experimenter confirm his hypothesis. 
Thus our data, taken together with the literature discussed above, indicate that 
differential exposure to experimentation has, if any, only small direct effects 
on behavior in subsequent experiments. 

The "naive subject" formulation, in its emphasis on actual exposure to 
social scientific thought and practices, may be said to overlook the importance 
of our general culture as a basis for subjects* preconceptions about experiments. 
Obviously, the ease with which experiments are performed is largely a function of 
their similarity to everyday social situations. In addition, it is the general 
culture that prepares subjects to expect "patterned and orderly stimulus experi- 
ences" (Alexander, et, al., 1970), to expect professional experimenters who wi^ 
not do anything to actually harm them (Orne and Evans, 1965)* to expect that the 
experimenter is interested in evaluating their personality (Rosenberg, 19^5) i 
and so forth. 

The relative importance of actual exposure to social scientific thought and 
practices, as opposed to everyday social experiences, in affecting subjects' 
expectations about experiments cannot be determined with the available empirical 
evidence. If we were allowed to speculate, however, we would predict that in 
the future the "naive subject" formulation will be less influential as a method- 
ological guideline for doing experiments. It appears that procedures intended to 
isolate "naive subjects" (for example, the post-experimental interview) have low 
reliability because of the overriding influence of subject motivational factors. 
Moreover, we suspect that motives and expectancies formed in the larger socio- 
cultural environment (including concern with favorable self-presentation) are 
more important than those formed as a result of actual exposure to social scien- 
tific thought and practices. 

The Motives of Experimental Subjects 

Theoretical discussions of subject motivation may be conveniently grouped 
into three somewhat contradictory themest (1) subjects in our culture are largely 
motivated to play the role of a "good subject" (Orne, 19^2) jj (2) the alienating 
character of the typical experiment produces "bad subjects" (iirgyris, 19^8), and 
(5) subjects in an experimental situation suffer from "evaluation apprehension" 
and wish to "put their best foot forward" (Riecken, 1962; Rosenberg, I965). Data 
bearing upon the latter theme was presented earlier, A brief discussion of the 
"good subjects" model and the "bad subjects" model follows. 

The model of the "good subject" is intended to explain the apparent sensi- 
tivity of experimental subjects to the subtle, unprogrammed features of experi- 
mental situations, especially those which might convey the experimental hypothe- 
sis (such cues have been called "demand characteristics") . For example, in sen- 
sory deprivation experiments the typical procedure followed introduces into the 
experimental situation aany features extraneous to the experimental manipulation 
(sensory deprivation). Such features may include pre-experimental screening for 
medical or physical disorders, emergency medical apparatus, forbidding release 
forms, careful instructiori and the presence of a "panic (release) button". 



excluded 



Orne and Scheibe (1964) have shown thut when such features ire excluded fron; 
an experimental situation, no sensory deprivation behavior on the part of subjects 
occurs in the absence of actual sensory deprivation. However, the presence of 
such cues alone is sufficient to elicit "denrivation behavior" even thou[-h 



sensory deprivation ha*' ot taken place. 






in the typical dc])rivaticn 



actual 
scudy , 



the extent to which "deprivation behavior" is a function of reduced sensory stim- 
ulation (the presumed independent variable) as opposed to demand characteristics 
is problematic. 

According to Orne, the "good subject" satisfies his need to r- r~orm 1 
and advance science by consciously or unconsciously behaving in a manner desi^;ned 
to validate the experimenter's hypothesis as it becomes apparent to h:im through 
demand characteristics and other extraneous cues. The Orne model has proven to 
be extremely useful in explaining certain empirical phenomena, h'ow widely evoked 
in post factum interpretations, the model of the "good subject" has been proposed 
to explain a diversity of findings ranging from the reluctance of Levy's (Ipc?) 
non- naive subjects to admit preexperimental knov;ledge of a verbal condi tioning 
schedule during a postconditioning interview (the "good subject" does not v/ant 
to invalidate his performance) to the process by which Rosenthal's (196?) experi- 
menters unwittingly communicate their expectancies to subjects (the "good subject" 
is responsive to subtle cues from the experimenter). 



It must be recognized, however, that the major assumptions underlying the 
"good subject" model have not been subjected to empirical test. For example, 

Orne assumes that subjects come to experiments with built-in motivations to help 
the experimenter confirm his hypothesis. Or again, Orne assumes that because 
subjects have great respect for the social sciences, they will gladly comply with 
almost any request an experimenter might make of them. Plausible as such assump- 
tions seem, they are clearly speculative. Is it not equally plausible that some 
subjects might resent experiments and thus attempt to impede the progress of an 
experiment in which they find themselves? Or again, might not subjects feign 
naivete to outwit the experimenter rather than to validate their performance? 

V.'hat is the distribution of "good subject" types among subject populations? In 
spite of the inherent plausibility of the "good subject" model, an assessment of 
its explanatory and predictive capacity must await empirical inquiry into questions 
such as these. 



Given the present lack of systematic empirical knowledge, it is not sur- 
prising that theorists of subject motivation frequently differ not only in their 
explanations of the same phenomena, they also are often in disagreement over the 
facts involved in an issue, A striking example of this observational selectivity 
is evident in the empirical phenomena cited by theorists of the "bad subject" 
persuasion. For every anecdotal account of the "good subject" mentioned in the 
literature, there must exist an equally persuasive account of the activities of 
his bad brother as the following passages illustrate: 

In eperant conditioning, it is commonly observed that some Ss will 
show a nice learning curve, only to show a reversal at some point. If 
asked, Ss will say that they became tired of hearing "un huh" and wanted 
to see what would happen if they varied the response, or they might state 
that they did not waint the experimenter to think he could control their 
behavior (Masling, 1966:95-96), 

In one major university, a formal evaluation was made of the basic 
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psychology course by nearly 600 undergraduates# »• the students were very 
critical, mistrustful, and hostile to the requirement [that they had to 
participate in experiments] • In many cases they identified how they 
expressed their pent-up feelings by "beating the researcher" in such a 
way that he never found out (Argyris, 1968:188), 

Observations of this sort have promoted limited speculation and theorizing 
(Argyris, 1968; Aronson and Carlsmith, 1968:62; Masling, 1966:95-96; Rosenberg, 
1969 : 5 ^ 0 - 341 ) about the motives and prevalence of "bad subjects", a theme to 
which Argyris has contributed the most systematic treatment# Borrowing from 
organizational theory, Argyris (1968:193) argues that rigorous experimentation 
tends "to place subjects in situations that are similar to those organizations 
create for the lower level employees*" Unaccustomed to being subordinates in a 
highly authoritarian system, research subjects may react by adapting employee 
ploys such as covert or overt withdrawal or opposition# One of these adaptive 
strategies, overt dependency upon the experimenter, is usually associated with 
the "good subject" model: 

The studies that show subjects as all too willing to cooperate are, 
from this point of view, examples of subject withdrawal from involvement 
and not, as some researchers suggest, signs of subjects' high invoxvement# 

Do give a researcher what he wants in such a way that the researcher does 
not realize that the subject is doing this (a skill long ago learned by 
employees and students) is a sign of nonresponsibility and of a lack of 
commitment to the effectiveness of the research (Agyris, 1968:188)# 

Although they may disagree about everything else, .the "good subject" and 
"bad subject" theorists are in agreement on one point — that is the implausibility 
of the former model of human subjects as passive responders to experimental stim- 
uli# Instead, the new theorists stress the importance of subject motivation, 
although they disagree as to whether subjects are primarily motivated to help 
the experimenter (the "good subject") or themselves (the "bad subject" or the 
"evaluation apprehensive subject"). 

The foregoing discussion by no means covers all the current models of experi- 
mental subjects* Numerous other models have been proposed, including that of 
the "faithful subject" who remains faithful to the experimenter's instructions 
and refuses to seek out the true purpose of the study (Fillenbaum, I 966 ) and the 
"negativistic subject" who acts in the opposite way to the one he thinks is ex- 
pected of him (Masling, I 966 )# More models, no doubt, are on their way# At 
the same time, however, research in this area is starting to move in a more pro- 
ductive direction. Instead of prolonged discussion over the relative merits of 
various subject motivational models, attention is now being given to the experi- 
mental conditions and to the subject population characteristics which may trigger 
one or more of the various components of subject motivation (for example, see 
Silverman and Shulman, 1970)* 

To what extent did the behavior of our respondents in their last actual 
experiment or in our simulated experiment reflect "good subject" or "bad subject" 
dispositions? We made an attempt to explore this question through open-ended 
questions about the respondents' reactions to their actual experimental experi- 
ences* In response to an open-ended query about what they liked about their last 
experiment, only 1 of the ^108 experienced subjects mentioned a desire to help 
science* The more frequent responses to this question included: positive com— 
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merits referring to the nature of the experimental task or the experimenter 
the challenge of a new experience or being successful in the experiment the 

opportunity to learn something (7%) i figuring out the purpose of the experiment 
(7%), and nothing liked about the experiment (22/o), Subjects were less informa- 
tive about disliked aspects of their last experimental experience: 59 percent 

reported nothing disliked, 28 percent had negative comments on the nature of the 
experimental tasks (cog*, "boring"), 12 percent criticized the experimenter for 
failing to reveal the results or the study's purpose, 6 percent felt that the 
experimenter had deceived them, 6 percent expressed concern over their perfor- 
mance (e.g,, "didn't do well"), and 5 percent offered technical criticisms (e.g,, 
"questions were loaded"). 

The responses to the open-ended questions concerning liked and disliked 
aspects of the last experimental experience fail to support either a "good subject" 
or a "bad subject" model. On the one hand, the preconditions of the "good subject" 
model — that subjects are motivated to help the experimenter confirm his hypothe- 
sis and advance science — are not prominently visible in the responses. On the 
other hand, the typical experimental experience seems to lack the alienating 
character presupposed by the "bad subject" model. That is, our experienced sub- 
jects by and large had more positive than negative comments to make about their 
experimental experiences, i 

Our respondents were also asked whether or not they did a good job as an 
experimental subject. About three-fourths (76%) reported that they did a good 
job. The most frequent reasons given for performing well were comments refer- 
ring to a motivation or interest in doing well (37%), indications that they fol- 
lowed instructions faithfully (23%) , aind assertions that they had been honest 
(10%), Among the 26 subjects who felt they could have done a better job, the 
most frequently reported reasons were that the task was difficult (35%) or that 
they were unmotivated or uninterested ( 38 %), 

In addition to their general feeling of performing well as a subject, the 
experienced subjects by and large believed that the experiment in which they 
participated was worthwhile. Those who felt this way (97 out of IO 8 subjects) 
tended to offer vague or very general reasons why it was worthwhile from the 
experimenter's standpoint (e,g,, "provides statistics", "otherwise it wouldn't 
have been given"), and a few (15 subjects) felt that they had personally bene- 
fited or learned something from the experiment. 

Taken together, the responses to the open-ended questions about the last 
experimental experience suggest that the "gpod subject" component of subject 
motivation may be more salient than the "bad subject" component. These motives, 
however, do not appear to haing together in the way Orne hypothesized. 

The "post-experimental" responses to the Festinger-Carlsmith ( simulated ) 
experiment support the contention that "good subject" motives are relatively 
disorganized and weak. Although nearly three-fourths (71%) of our respondents 
felt that the results of the Festinger-Carlsmith experiment would have scienti- 
fic value, only 32 percent expressed a willingness to participate in another simi- 
lar experiment. Those who did not want to participate explained that the experi- 
ment had no value to them (20%), that it was a waste of time (24%), that the ex- 
periment lacked a purpose (21%), and/or commented negatively on various aspects 
of the experiment (4l%), Only 7 respondents mentioned a duty to science as a 
reason for participating ageiin in a similar experiment. Thus it would seem that 
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the contentions of the "good subject" model are only partially borne out. Subjects 
may have great respect for and faith in science and experimentation, but they 
fail to fervently share the experimenter's sense of duty to advance science. 

We now turn to an exploration of the structured attitude items. Our res- 
pondents were described earlier as generally holding positive attitudes about 
experimentation as reflected by their ratings of the importance of experiments . 
as a means of increasing knowledge of human behavior. The respondents also ex- 
pressed a high regard for the social sciences. For example, they were given ten 
response choices (from "very strongly agree" to "very strongly disagree") to 
react to the statement that "I have great respect for the social sciences." The 
two strongest affirmative categories were picked as a response to the statement 
by 64 percent of the respondents, and only 10 percent expressed any amount of 
disagreement. 

It appears, then, that subjects generally come tp experiments with positive 
attitudes toward social science research guid experimentation. To ascertain whether 
or not such attitudes may have affected subject behavior in our simulated experi- 
ment, we cross- tabulated the responses to the four dependent v£iriables (rating 
scales) from the Festinger-Carlsmith simulation with our respondents' expressed 
attitudes tov/ard the social sciences (Table l) and toward experimentation (Table 2). 
Both tables reveal a mile association between behavior in the simulated experi- 
ment (ratings on the four depender t variables) and expressed attitudes concerning 
the social sciences and experimentation. Subjects who expressed a high regard 
for the social sciences and experimentation tended to give more favorable ratings 
on the Festinger-Carlsmith dependent variables. 

The data in Tables 1 and 2, however, should be interpreted with extreme caution 
First, the attitude items "explain" only a small portion of the response variance 
in the Festinger-Carlsmith dependent variables, ejad these patterns of association 
are not consistent across all of the comparisons shown in Tables 1 and 2. Second, 
since the ratings comprising the Festinger-Carlsmith dependent variables bear some 
similarity to the attitude ratings of the social sciences and experimentation, 
the two sets of ratings may be partially measuring the same things or they may share 
a common response-bias component. However, the fact that the observed patterns 
of association are stronger among the female respondents than sunong the males 
militates against such an explanation. 

Some of the reactions of the experienced subjects to their last experimental 
experience were found to be correlated with the responses to the Festinger-Carl- 
smith simulation. As shown in Table 3» the experienced subjects who expressed 
the most concern with figuring out the purpose of their last real experiment tended 
to rate the tasks of the simulated experiment as less enjoyable ana less educa- 
tional than those less concerned with deciphering the experimenter's purpose. In 
addition, the more "hypothesis-prone" experienced subjects rated the simulated ex- 
periment as having greater scientific importance and indicated a stronger desire 
to participate in a similar experiment (see Table 3)» Another structured ques- 
tion concerned with attempts to confirm or foul up the experimenter's hypothesis 
was also systematically related to the Festinger-Carlsmith ratings. There was 
a slight tendency for the patterns of association between concern with the experi- 
m.enter's hypothesis and the performeuice on the simulated experiment to be higher 
among the men than among the women. ‘ 

The slight sex differentiation noted above may be indicative of greater male 
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Table 1 -- MEAN RATINGS GIVEN IN FESTINGER-CARLSMITH SIMULATION BY RESPONDENT’S 

SEX AND ATTITUDE TOWARD THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 






Table 2 — MEAN RATINGS GIVEN IN PESTINGER-CARLSMITH SIMULATieN BY RESPONDENT'S 

SEX AND ATTITUDE TOWARD EXPERIMENTATION 
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Table 3 — MLLiN RATINGS GIVrIN IN PI^TINGIIR-CARLSMITH SIMULATION BY RESPONDENT'S SEX 

AND CONCERN WITH FIGURING OUT THE EXPERIMENTER'S HYPOTHESIS 



concern vd.th scientific aspects of experimentation. That is, males may be more 
likely to uefine experiments in terms of their scientific purpose while females 
may tend to focuo cii the "social" aspects of the ongoing Experimenter-Subject 
•interaction. While such an hypothesis may grossly overstate sex role differentia- 
tion in terms of technical versus socioemotional orientation, it does suggest a 
new tack for further study, A potent feature of the process by which subjects 
define research situations may be whether or not their general orientations are 
predominantly scientific. 



SUMMARY 



The literature on the social psychology of experimental situations is gener- 
ally rich in ideas but weak in empirically- verified assumptions and hypotheses. 

The present exploratory study was intended as a step in the direction of construct- 
ing empirically-based explanations of the beha-vior of human subjects. Because of 
the exploratory nature of the study, the "findings" are too numerous and too tenta- 
tive to completely review here. Nevertheless, a brief overview of the results 
is in order. 

The classical experimental paradigm with its methodological prescriptions 
(randomization of subjects, standardized stimulus presentations within experi- 
mental ''onditions, etc.) was developed for work with mineral and animal subjects; 
it does not adequately cope with the problems which may arise when working with 
human subjects. Some of these problems were discussed in terms of the five socieil 
features of experimentaG. situations identified by Riecken (1962), Although 
Riecken's ideas and those of other socieil scientists concerning human subjects 
received some support from our data, it is clear that human subjects, experimenters, 
and experimental designs are too diverse to codify by simple models presuming 
passive, or "good", or "bad" subjects. Subjects, for example, may have both 
hostile and favorable feelings toward experimentation and the social sciences. 
Certain features of experiments (e.g., course-required experimental participa- 
tion, unpleasant experimental tasks, etc.) may trigger "bad subject" motives and 
behavior, while other (e.g., a well-liked teacher-experimencer) may stimulate 
"good subject" motives. In any event, the subject is not likely to be a passive 
responder to the experimental stimuli. 

If we were to attempt to summarize, on the basis of our data, the typical 
experiences and backgrounds of research subjects, the following composite por- 
trait would emerge: The subject is participating to fulfill a course require- 

ment and has had considerable previous exposure to social scientific thought and 
practice through such channels as social science courses, experienced subjects, 
and prior experimental experiences. He may also depart from the image of the 
"naive" subject as he may have received some information about t} e experiment 
from an earlier- run subject. On the basis of his previous exposure to social 
scientific thought and practice and his everyday social experiences, he has 
formed a definite set of expectancies about the social science experiment. In- 
cluded in this model are beliefs that experimentation is scientifically worth- 
while and will benefit mankind, that serving as an experimental subject is not 
always an interesting and pleasant experience, that experimenters are persons to 
be respected and trusted, and that sometimes experimenters should be feared for 
their "psychological powers" of personality insight. If the events of an actual 
experiment tend to depart from the subject's preconceived model of the experiment. 



various components of subject motivation may be intensified and the subject may 
exhibit unintended (from the experimenter's standpoint) behaviors such as attempts 
to decipher and then confirm the experimenter's hypothesis* 



III. THE SIKULATI® FORCED COKPLIAxNXE SXPERH-IENT; COGNITIVE DISSONANCE 

OR DQ^AND CHARACTERISTICS? 



Few experimentG in social psychology have aroused the substantive controversies 
or received the methodological attentions accorded Festinger and Carlsmith's (1959) 
study of the "Cognitive Consequences of Forced Compliance." Festinger and Carlsmi th 
investigated how a person's private opinions change when he is forced , or more 
accurately induced, to publicly say something contrar; to those opinions. They 
proposed, on the basis of cognitive dissonance theory, that the larger the reward 
used to elicit the public statement (beyond the minimum needed to elicit it), the 
less the individual's cognitive dissonance, and hence the smaller the dissonance 
reducing change in the individual's private opinions. 

To test their hypothesis, Festinger and Carlsmi th designed an experiment in 
which subjects were exposed to an extremely boring laboratory experience and then 
induced to tell the next subject (in actuality a paid confederate) that their 
experience had been both interesting and enjoyable. One group of subjects was paid 
one dollar for lying,' one group was paid twenty dollars for lying, and a control group 
was not asked to lie* Various measures of subjects' private opinions about their 
experiences were administerea after they had lied. Subjects in the one dollar • 

(small reward) condition expressed more favorable opinions about their laboratory 
experiences than did subjects in the twenty dollar (large reward) and control con- 
ditions. Festinger and Carlsmi th concluded that their results had strongly corrob- 
orated the hypothesis they had derived from cognitive dissonance theory. 



CRITICISMS OF FESTINGER AND CARLSKITH'S STUDY 



Since 1959 » when Festinger and Carlsmi th's study appeared, a great deal of 
effort has gone into critical evaluation of their findings (for example, see Chapanis and 
Chapanis, 1964; Elms and Janis, 1965? and Janis and Gilmore, 1965). In particular 
the Festinger and Carlsmith study has provided a significant battleground for 
continuing controversy between those partial to various reinforcement or "incentive" 
theories of attitude change and those fond of cognitive consistency theories. The 
details of the exchange between the dissonance theorists and their critics need not 
concern us here, but the metholological basis of the dispute is of moment. 

Social psychologists of a reinforcement persuasion have maintained, in essence, 
that a methodological fault in the design of 'estinger and Carlsmi th's experiment 
invalidates the dissonance interpretation of their experimental findings (Chapanis 
and Chapanis, 1964; Janis and Gilmore, 1965). Although stated somewhat differently 
by different researchers, reinforcement theorists essentially agree that the basic 
difficulty with Festinger and Carlsmith' s experimental design is that data from 
subjects in their $20 condition may have been systematically biased, i.e., offering 
subjects the large sum of $20 to lie may make them unusually suspicious of the 
experiment and/or of the "true" motives of the experimenter (Rosenberg, 1965). 



THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF EXPERIMENTAL SITUATIONS 



While the experimental evidence for the foregoing speculation must be considered 
ambiguous at the present time, the sociad psychological perspective at its base 
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remains provocative (for an excellent defense of the Festinger and Carlsrriir. experi- 
ment, see Aronson, 1966). Experimentally minded researchers have, in recent years, 
become increasingly concerned with the methodological implications of the fact 
that conducting on experiment with human subjects necessarily involves exrerimenter 
and subject in a system of social interaction with each other, no matter how cir- 
cumscribed. Hosenthal (196^) and Sarason (Sarason and Minard, 196J) , among others, 
have shown that an experimenter, in interacting with his subjects, is likely to 
inadvertantly reveal to them certain of his expectancies for their behavior in 
relation to the dependent variable. Orne (1962), focusing on the social role of the 
experimental subject, has suggested that experimental subjects are likely to be 
acutely attentive to the subtle, unprogrammed features of any experimental situation, 
especially those which might convey the experimental hypothesis. Orne has called 
such cues "demand characteristics" and has suggested that because experimental 
subjects in our culture are motivated to play the role of the "good subject," they 
will behave in a manner designed to validate the experimental* hypothesis as they see it. 



When seen within the perspective of the social psychology of exp-^rimental 
situations, previous studies of forced compliance by both dissonance theorists and 
their critics appear deficient in two major respects. First, none of these studies 
have systematically controlled for or measured the effects of variables associated 
with the experimenter. It is thus conceivable that the findings of previous exper- 
iments have been functions of either (1) the idiosyncrasies of the experimenters 
who ran them or (2) the cues about the experimental hypothesis the experimenters 
unwittingly "gave off." Second, previous studies have not been designed to inves- 
tigate the effects of demand characteristics per se. As Orne has poir ed out, 
demand characteristics are defined by all the unprogrammed cues in an experimental 
situation; any attempt to study the effects of demand characteristics must preserve 
these cues in their totality. 



The present paper reports an attempt to study the effects of ihe demand character- 
istics present in Festinger and Carlsmith's experimental conditions. The experi- 
mental design employed provided for the control of experimenter effects. 



METHOD 



Experimental Design 

Any attempt to study the demand characteristics of experiment- .1 situations 
necessarily involves the use of an unorthodox experimental design. The basic 
question of interest in such a study is, "Does the experimental situation contain 
a combination of unrecognized cues ("demand characteristics") to which subjects 
are responding in such a way so as to produce the pattern of experimental 'findings 
or is the independent variable specified by the experimenter truly responsible for 
that pattern?" The design of the present study illustrates one way in which an 
answer to this question may be courted. 

Following a suggestion by Orne, subjects in the present experiment were asked 
to read a very detailed verbal description of everything they would have experienced 
had they been real subjects in one of Festinger auid Carlsmith's experimental con- 
ditions. Then, under instructions to respond ^ _if they had actually undergone 
these experiences, subjects were measured on the same dependent variables as were 
Festinger and Carlsmith's subjects. In other words subjects in the present study 
were exposed to all features present in Festinger and Carlsmith's experimental 
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conditions, but only in their imacinations. They did not under-o n borin-: labora- 
tory experience for an hour, nor did they get paid for lying about it, i.o., 
coHiparad to the "strong" manipulation of the independent variable in Festinger and 
Carlsmith's experiment, the present study included only a very "weak" manipulation. 
Thus, relative to findings from Festinger and Carlsmith's study, experimental find- 
ings from the present study should be especially reflective of the demand charac- 
teristics inherent in the experimental conditions. The extent to which Festinger 
and Carlsmith's results were a function of demand characteristics may thus be 
reasonably inferred by comparing their findings with those of the present study. 



One other feature of the design of the present study deserves special comment. 

To control for experimenter effects both subjects ana experimenters were randcm.ly 
assigned to experimental conditions, nxperim.enters were informed neither of the 
purpose of the experiment nor of the various experimental treatm.ents it involved. 
Further the authors were themselves ignorant of which experimenters had been assigned 
to which conditions. 



Procedure 



Eighty upper division students enrolled in a course in methods of social 
research completed interviews with a random sample of University of California 
Santa Barbara undergraduate students. The "simulation" of Festinger and Carlsmith's 
study was part of the interview schedule. The simulation was achieved by having 
each respondent read a detailed description of one of the three experimental con- 
ditions used by Festinger and Carlsmith. Respondents were told that when they read 
the descriptions they were to imagine that they were actually experiencing what was 
described. Tile descriptions they read are reproduced in Appendix B. It should 
be mentioned that every attempt was made to make them faithful to Festinger and 
Carlsmith's actual procedure, even to the extent of using the same cover story 
that Festinger and Carlsmith used in order to achieve measurement of their dependent 
variables. 



RESULTS 



The first question which should be asked of data gathered in the present 
experiment is v/hether it is true, as critics of Festinger and Carlsmith's study 
have argued, that subjects who are paid S20 to lie are likely to be relatively 
more suspicious of the experiment than subjects who are paid $1 to lie. After 
subjects in the present experiment had completed their experimental experiences, 
they were asked the following question; 

From the time you arrived for the experiment until the time you left, includ- 
ing everything you did while in the building, did you become suspicious of 
anything that went on or anything the experimenter saj.d or did? 

Examination of Table 1 shows that although most subjects in the present study 
indicated that they were suspicious, subjects in the $20 condition were no more 
likely to be suspicious than were subjects in the $1 condition. It is true that 
subjects in the control condition are slightly less likely to express suspicion 
than are subjects in the experimental conditions, but this finding has no direct 
bearing on Festinger and Carlsmith's interpretation of their data. 
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W, now noy turn to examination o. t.'.e tetail reo'tinc-Jr 

Since the purpose of the present study was stratecy in rrosenting 

and Carlsmith's experimental procecure we vl 1 foxi the case 

our findings. Thus we have employeo, ^ „iU examine the re- 

statistical tests as did yestxnger male Subjects only wore used ^ 

suits for male and female sudjcc ^ discarded data from certain subjects 

by Festinger and Carismith indicated that they had discarded 

ratffrrceri: e^^tf 1 :: . i^\r 

condition and 11 from the S.O 

condition. \ 

Keans from Festinger and Carlsmith's experiment «« rej.roduced^in^TaW 
The major results of present exponent j u,ts, by 

ing to Festinger and Carlsraith s ^ rating scales employed 

condition, subjects- 3''®'-®$®^®^°"^®®^° ^he present experiment. Note 

in both Festinger and Co'-lo^xth" s ^experiment ^d 

first subjects' average ratings ot ow 3 opinion that the experimental tasks 

Although subjects in all “i^oxtions we e condition were significant- 

were not very enjoyable, subjects in tne ^ than wore subjects in 

ly more positive in ^heir ratings of the^experim^te 

the control condition or in the ^ Pa-rTcmith (althouph absolute magni- 

parallels the pattern found by ^®®*xnSer ana ^jaicial to support of the dis- 

•tudes are lower) and was the pattern , ^^tly relevant to the specific 

sonance hypothesis. Ratings on this .caie are most 
dissonance which was experimentally created. 

Noting next the pattern of ratings =^%Save to^the^qpestion,^^ 

did you learn from the experiment? , "® ^ ^ ^he sam.e and reported that 

dif fiances emerge. Again f®®txnger ^,d Carl^ith f^nd the 
this too was in line with their ^'NPOthesis They argued tha^^^^ 

question could not serve to '•®<i'^®®.’ixssonsnce since q ^. 33 „„^ce caused 

with the dissonance that was experimentally 

bfLying one enjoyed the experiment when one in fact did not. 

In regard to subjects' deLi^rdo^you’have to participate in 

important was '"*'xs experimen ' Carlsmith expected that the Pattern of 

another similar experiment. , tr> the -Dattern on "how enjoyable tne 

findings would be very similar in each case to the pattern^ „,,estions could serve 

tasks were". They reasoned that responses to the first question, 

to reduce dissonance, although not so ire exuected and, as can be seen in 

In fact Festinger and Carlsmith ^at they Carlsmith's. 

Table 5, our findings again are very similar to lestinger a 

1 - +Via-t- fnr a samule of males comparable to 

In summary, then, it may be said that present study are in 

Festinger and Carlsmith’s, the . findings Festinger and Carlsmith 

all cases remarkably similar to the Pf be^n even more 

reported. Since findings from^ e p , independent variable) than 

reflective of demand characteristics ( ^^^P^ reasonable to believe 

were findings from Festinger herent in Festinger and Carl- 

that it is likely that the demand ^Lults. 

smith's experimental conditions were resp 
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Table 2 — MEAN RATINGS ON INTERVIEW QUESTIONS REPORTED BY FESTINGER AND CARLSMITH - 



Table 3 — MEAN RATINGS (AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS) ON INTERVIEW QUESTIONS, 

KEN: WUEBBEN-STRAITS SIMULATION 
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Turning now to the female sample, it may be seen in Table 4 that no statis- 
tically significant findings are present and that, further, the patterns of findings 
shows no correspondence to the pattern found for males, (Again it may be recalled 
that Festinger and Carlsmith used only males in their experiment,) Thus unless 
dissonance theory is applicable only to males — a conclusion which would seem unaccept- 
able to its proponents — data from the femade sample would seem to reinforce the 
conclusion that demand characteristics are indeed important in accounting for the 
present set of findings. While the nonsignificance of the results for females remains 
puzzling, it is a problem which cannot be approached within the context of a com- 
parison between Festinger and Carlsmith 's experiment and the present study. 
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IV. THE REilL EXPERIMENT: CONFESSION OF PRIOR KNO’^XEDGE ABOUT EXPERIMENTAL 

PROCEDURES AS A FUNCTION OF EVALUATION APPREHENSION AND COMI-IITMSNT* 



ERIC 



A recent issue in social psychology is the extent to which subjects who have 
prior knowledge about the true purpose of a deception experiment will reveal 
that illicit information” (Denner> 19^7) to experimental personnel. This topic 
is of importance since deception is essential for the study of certain subject 
matters in social psychology. In the basic Asch conformity design, for example, 
it is usual to tell the subjects they are taking part in some sort of perception 
study; to tell them the truth, that the study is concerned with their conformity 
to group pressure, would undermine the study (Aronson and Carlsmith, I968) . 

Indeed, it is probably the case in most experiments that subjects must be ignorant 
of the experimenter's hypothesis. Thus, subjects are usually given a false cover 
story before the experiment proper begins. But ethical considerations rec^uire 
that they be debriefed after they have participated, i.e. informed of the true 
purpose of the experiment and the nature of the deception that was practicea on 
them. Subjects are then typically asked not to tell anyone about the experiment. 

Experimenters who use deception are therefore clearly vulnerable. Debriefed 
and informed subjects may break their pledge to secrecy and talk to others 
(Wuebben, 1969) . If these others become subjects in the same experiment, the 
requirement of naivete is not met. Further, these informed subjects may not 
admit their knowledge. If it were the case that informed subjects always admitted 
their prior knowledge then the problem would be trivieG.; the experimenter could 
simply cull the data on these subjects. Recent research shows however that 
subjects who possess illicit information typically do not divulge it to experi- 
mental personnel. 

The fact that subjects lie to experimenters is undergoing the usual trans- 
formation from being a mere technical hindrance to being a substantive topic in 
ts own right (McGuire, 1969). Clearly, lying is an important social phenomenon, 
with great significance not only for many different kinds of research methods but 
for all interpersonal relations. This experiment was designed to test two hy- 
potheses relevant to subjects' lying about prior information. First, high eval- 
uation apprehension (anxiety) will lead to more lying. Second, high commitment 
••^o an experiment will lead to more lying. Before discussing these hypotheses in 
detail, we turn to a review of the relevant literature. 



THE LITERATURE 



Levy (1967) introduced the basic design in this field. Its essential 
features are that the experimenter arranges for the subjects to come into contact 
with his confederate, who tells them, in some detail, about the experiment in which 
they are about to take part. After the experiment, the subject is interviewed 
and asked if he had any prior knowledge about the experiment. In Levy's experi- 
ment, a male C( nfederate fully informed half of the subjects about the Taffel Test 
(a verbal conditioning task, Taffel, I955) they were about to engage in. None 
of the informed subjects voluntarily admitted their illicit information before 

36 

41 



or during the experiment. Though Levy was primarily interested in the effect of 
the subjects' awareness of the reinforcement contingency, he also asked the 
subjects if they knew anything about the experiment before they participated in 
it. Of l6 fully informed subjects, one admitted full prior knowledge and three 
admitted partial knowledge. 

Several factors seem to have operated to produce this very low admission rate. 
Levy's experimenter was an attractive female graduate student "whose physical 
endowments and manner were such as to leave little doubt as to her ability to 
elicit beneficence from the typical male undergraduate" (Levy, 1967). The subjects 
were, of course, male undergraduates. The confederates script mentioned that the 
experimenter was probably worried about getting the right results since the 
experiment was for her doctoral dissertation. The female post- experimental inter- 
viewer used the 12 item post-conditioning interview for awareness devised by 
Spielberger and Levin (1962), followed by a single question asking if the subject 
had any prior information. 

Thus Levy's design resulted in a condition in which (a) subjects had been 
induced by the beneficence manipulation to wish to help the experimenter and (b) 
concealing prior infoi*mation could be seen as being helpful. This condition was 
combined with a post-experimental interview consisting of a single question on 
prior information. This sort of situation in which experimenter and subject 
combine to keep hidden any information which might be damaging to the experiment 
has been called a "pact of ignorance" by Martin Orne (1962). In Levy's experi- 
ment, the pact of ignorance lead to a concealment rate of 75%» 

Levy's design has been extended by several researchers. Though various 
elements have been systematically altered, the basic effect, subjects' unwilling- 
ness to report illicit information, has been consistently found. Denner (1967) 
retained the Taffel Test experimental task together with the Spielberger and 
Levin awareness questionnaire, but he used a greatly extended procedure to elicit 
confessions of prior information. Denner was interested in the differential effect 
of three kinds of informers (confederates) on the subjects' experimental and post- 
experimental behavior. His confederates all imparted the same information to the 
subjects, but the perceived motivation for their behavior differed. In the 
Wheelerdealer condition, the confederate tried to get the subject to do him a 
favor in return for the information. In the Good Joe condition, the confederate 
appeared to be merely trying to help the subject get through the experiment 
quickly. In the Nonchalant condition, the confederate gave no rationale for his 
action. After the experiment, subjects were asked four questions: 

(1) How did you find the experiment? Did anything seem unusual? 

(2) By the way, did you see anybody in the waiting room before the 
experiment? 

(3) Did you happen to talk to anyone in the waiting room before we began? 

(.4) Say, by chance did you receive information that helped you in the study? 

These questions were followed by a direct statement: 

(5) The young man you spoke to before the experiment proper was my assistant. 
He told you what pronouns to use and — depending on the condition — he 
made a deal with you or acted like a nice guy. 

Subjects were given a confession score corresponding to the question on which they 
confessed. If a subject denied having been spoken to even after having been 



debriefed (some subjects did), he received a score of six. The mean scores for the 
Nonchalant, Gcod-Joe, and Wheeler Dealer groups respectively were 3 . 4 , 3.2, and 5.6. 
Eventually, after having been introduced to the confederate, all subjects confessed 
that they had been given information which they could use to get through the exper- 
iment more quickly. 



In Denner's design there was no deliberate inducement to beneficence toward 
the experimenter and clearly there was no "pact of ignorance" in the post-experi- 
mental interview, yet even the lowest mean score of 3.2 indicates an kt tempt on 
the part jf the subjects to conceal their illicit information under direct and 
explicit questioning. The highest mean score, 5 * 6 » reflects great tenacity in 

refusing to confess. As with Levy’s study, no subject volunteered that he had 
been informed. 

Lichtenstein ( 1968 ) also modified Levy's basic design. He used male and female 
subjects with two different experimental teams composed of confederate, experimenter 
and post-experimental interviewer. Lichtenstein’s study had a control group and 
two experimental groups. In one experimental group, subjects were informed by a 
confederate whose speech ^as identical to that used by Levy's informer. The 
second experimental group heard the same speech except that the last sentence of 
Levy 6 informer's speech, "Better not say that I told you about it," was omitted. 
Lichtenstein used the same verbal conditioning task as Levy. The post- experimental 
interview differed from Levy's, being similar to the Spielberger and Levin aware- 
ness questionnaire except for having only six items, the first of which was iden- 
tical to the last question asked by Levy, "Did you know anything about this experi- 
ment before you participated in it?" The change in position of the question, from 
last item to first item, is im^^ortant in that it provides an immediate opportunity 
for informed subjects to confess their illicit information. In the Levy experiment, ' 
subjects who had concealed their prior information while answering their last 
questions on awareness might have felt "locked" into a concealment strategy.^ 

Lichtenstein's questions 2 through 5 were concerned with awareness of condi- 
tioning. His sixth question was, "Did you hear anything about the experiment from 
^nyone who had been a subject earlier?" Lichtenstein found no differences between 
(a) male and female subjects, (b) the two experiinenter teams, or (c) the two experi- 
menter groups. Four of the 34 informed subjects confessed having full prior informa- 
tion. Thirteen subjects acknowledged partial information. Question one elicited 
two full information confessions and four partial information admissions. Question 
six (the second question that was concerned with prior knowledge) picked up one full 
confession and an additional eight partial confessions. Thus Lichtenstein's addi- 
tion of an extra question regarding prior knowledge improved the confession rate 
over that obtained by Levy from to 12 ^ for full admission and from 23 % to 
for at least partial admission. Again, no subjec'c voluntarily admitted having any 
prior information at any point in Lichtenstein's experiment. The lack of differ- 
ences between the experimental groups presumably indicates that expressed requests 
for silence by an informer has no effect. 

The next study to be reviewed is that of Golding and Lichtenstein (1970) who 
used all male subjects and experimental personnel. The experimental task involved 
the Valins Bogus heart rate procedure (Valins, 1966) instead of the Taffel test. 

A confederate imparted differential amounts of information to three experimental 
groups to produce Naive, Suspicious and Informed groups of subjects. The charac- 
teristics of the post-experimental interview were also manipulated. The first 



condition, the Pact of Ignorance condition, was similar in tone to Levy' 4; the inter- 
viewer and subject in effect cooperated to conceal information damaging to the exper- 
iment. In the second condition, the Scientific Integrity condition, the interviewer 
made completely explicit his stro.ig desire to be told about any "irregularities" in 
the experimental procedures. The same 13 item awaroness/suspicion/prior information 
questionnaire was administered to all subjects. 

Again, focussing on the confession rate of fully informed subjects, the informed 
experimental group had a substantially higher rate of admission in the Scientific 
Integrity condition. According to the authors' scale, 10% of the Informed group 
admitted full information, while 50% admitted partial information* The Scientific 
Integrity condition accounted for both of the full admissions and 6 of the 10 partial 
admissions. Once again, there were no voluntary admissions by the informed subjects* 

These various studies have shown the stability of the phenomenon of subjects' 
refusing to admit prior knowledge* The manner of informing, the sex of the subjects 
and of the experimenters, the nature of the experimental task, and the rigor of 
the post-experimental interview have all been varied yet the subjects have behaved 
rather uniformly — none of them has voluntarily confessed, .most confessed very little 
and a sizeable group denied any prior knowledge* The following table summarizes the 
data: 





Levy 


Lichtenstein 


Lichtenstein and Golding 


Full confession 


6% 


11% 


10% 


Partial confession 


19% 


39* 


50% 


Denial 


_2^ 


_50g 





100 (N=16) 100 (N=34) 100 (N=20) 

From the table we can see the trend toward improved admission rates* However, even 
the best of these rates still shows 40% of the informed subjects denying having any 
prior knowledge. In the case of Denner's experiment, all the subjects eventually 
confessed, but only because the experimenter demonstrated quite unequivocally that 
he knew they were concealing information from him* 

The implications of these studies are clear* Researchers who use designs which 
rely on the ignorance of the subjects cannot assume that informed subjects will admit 
their prior information* Increased rigor of questioning does improve confession 
rates, but unfortunately, not to the point that a researcher can know which of his 
subjects might have received prior information* Post-experimental interviews may, 
of course, be made still more rigorous* But at some point, the researcher runs the 
risk of making his post experimental interviews so demanding that false confessions 
may be elicited* What is needed is a method or set of methods for maximizing the 
incidence of true confession while simultaneously minimizing the incidence of false 
confessions* In this experiment we introduce several features designed to accomplish 
this task* 



HYFOTKESSS 



ERIC 



This experiment was designed to increase our knowledge of the factors influenc- 
ing confession rates. Two hypotheses were testvd, one derived from cegnitiv-j con- 
ciotency theory, the other from Rosenberg's work on the effects of evaluation appre- 
hension (jRosenbergj 1965 ) . Evaluation apprehension is defined by Rosenberg as "an 
anxiety toned concern on the part of a subj-“ct to be fudged by an exrorimenter as 
psychologically normal or healthy." Rosenberg has shown that if evaluation appre- 
hension is aroused, it can systematically bias the responses of experimental subjects 
by interacting with the experimenter's intended manipulation.^ The type of experi- 
ment which is moot likely to arouse evaluation apprehension in subjects is that 
which is clearly clinical in content. Rosenberg and his associates (Duncan et. al, 
1969 ) have shown that when evaluation apprehension was deliberate] y varied by experi- 
miental manipulation, subjects in the high evaluation apprehension condition were 
much more responsive to paralinguiotic cues in the exper: menter' s speech. That Is, 
the high evaluation apprehension subjects seemed t* e especially active in seeking 
and using any information that could help them in producing vhe "correct" response, 
i.e., the response which unequivocally demonstrated their normality, maturity etc. 
to the omniscient clinician- researcher. The interesting question from our point of 
view is, how would a subject behave who "accidentally" acquired this kund of useful 
information before he took part in an experiment? 

Rosenberg (l969)suggests two main strategies open to subjects who experience 
high evaluation apprehension. They can attempt to discover what the "nonnal" response 
is, and then produce it, thereby showing the experimenter that they are normal or (?.) 
they can reduce their anxiety by convincing themselves that the cliniciaj:i-experi- 
menter's judgments are of no concern to them. They may do this repudiating the effi- 
cacy of psycnological research in general, or by questioning the competence of the 
particular researcher with whom they are in contact. Since most subjects do not 
possess the skills needed to assess a clinical researcher, and because of the general 
high regard that student subjects have for scientific research, the usual response 
to evaluation apprehension is the search for the right response. Hence, one may 
expect that when a subject acquires illicit information about an experiment, he will 
conceal that information and will use it in generating appropriate responses. Further- 
more, if he is inte"^viewed after the experiment, we would expect him to conti’ ue to 
conceail his prior knowledge — for to reveal it would be .0 admit to having concealed 
it and to having used it in the experiment, and admission of having manufactured a 
false front. Our hypothesis follows directly from this line of argument. , We hypo- 
thesize that the more evaluation apprehension a subject feels, the less likely he is 
to confess prior knowledge. To test this hypothesis, we experimentally manipulated 
the extent to which the experiment appeared to involve psychological evaluations of 
the subject's personality. 

Our second independent variable is the extent to which the subject "commits" 
himself to the experiment. Commitment is a variable that may be regarded as central 
to dissonance theory (Abelson, e^. 1968: ^37). A number of dissonance related 

experiments have shown that the more effort an individual expends on a project, the 
more highly he will value the project. As Abelson, £t. put it ( 1968 : 437), 

"The experiments on effort and initiation implicitly involve commitment— commitment 
to the proposition that the pot of gold at the end of this endeavor is worth the 
price paid in effort." Similarly, we reason that subjects who know they are to 
participate in two experimental sessions (high commitment) are more likr „y to want 
their contribution to the experiment to be valuable (i.e. not culled) than those 
who expect to participate only once (low commitment). Hence they are less likely 
to confess to their possession of prior information. 
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of chaiip:es from Levy's basic design have been made in this experi- 
ment. se these changes are common to all conditions they are not treated as 

independent variables. Rather they were intended to raise the confession rate 
across all conditions. These changes will be discussed below. 



METHOD 



The subjects were 98 male students enrolled in the introductory course in 
sociology at the University of California at Santa Barbara. When a subject entered 
the laboratory waiting-room, he found the experimenter’s confederate (^) sitting 
there. ^ always asked if the subject knew what the experiment was about. After 
a few moments another "subject" (^) was led into the waiting-room by the experi- 
menter (E) and asked to wait because the post-experimental interviewer (^) "must 
have stepped out for a moment." After E left, Cl and ^2, who appeared to be old 
friends, exchanged greetings and C2 then told ^ and, "incidentally" the subject, all 
about the experiment he had just taken part in, including the substance of the 
debriefing. This conversation was tape recorded and monitored by ^ When ^ 
had finished his speech, ^ went into the waiting-room and led C2 out ostensibly 
for his post- experimental interview. E asked the subject to fill out a Marlowe- 
Crowne S cial Desirability Scale (Marlowe and Crowne, 1964) and then left with ^ 
presumably for his turn in the experiment. After the subject had completed the form, 

E took him to another room in which the "experiment" was conducted. The subject 
was exposed to a three-foot by five-foot board on which were mounted eight pictures. 
Four had violent content, four had non-violent content. A TV camera lens was fixed 
through the center of the board. The subject was told that E was studying hand and 
eye co-ordination and that he was to point and look at all the pictures at least 
once and then look at any that he chose for a period of 30 seconds, his pointing and 
looking would be recorded on videotape.- After the subject had finished he filled 
out a brief form asking his preferences ^.n picture content and asking which picture 
he felt he looked at the longest time. The subject was then given one of four 
debriefings, depending on which condition he was in. In the high evaluation appre- 
hension conditions, E informed the subject that he was a clinical psychologist and 
that he was "really" studying what he called the "ostrich effect", namely, the 
tendency for maladjusted persons to avoid unpleasant features of their environment. 

He said he would be correlating the subjects’ score on the ’’Personality Adjustment 
Inventory" (the Marlowe-Crowne S.D. Scale) with his viewing preferences as recorded 
by the video camera. He apologized for the deception but explained it was necessary 
in order to obtain unbiased behavior. He emphasized the importance of subject 
naivete, and asked the subject not to tell anyone about his experience in the 
experiment. 

1 

In the low evaluation apprehension conditions, E’s debriefing ran as follows: 
he was a sociologist; he was studying the relationship between the amount of violence 
in a culture and the viewing preferen^'e of persons raised in that culture. His 
study, cross-cultural L.n scope, was seeking to answer the question, "Does being raised 
in a violent society cause persons to tend to prefer violent to non-violent pictures?’’’ 
The Attitude Inventory (American) , (which was the "Personal Adjustment Inventory" 
with a different front page) was providing E with additional information. E^ 
speech regarding the necessity of deception and of naivete was the same for both 
evaluation apprehension conditions, as was his request for silence. 



In the high commitment conditions, E told the subject that it might be necessary 
for him to return in a few day's time for an additioneil session; he secured the 
subject's agreement to attend if necessary. In the low commitment conditions, 
nothing was said about attending another experimental session. 

In addition to 8? subjects in the four experimental conditions, 11 control 
subjects were run. The control subjects were given no relevant information by C2 . 
Rather, they entered the waiting room and were engaged in a conversation (not con- 
nected with the experiment) with £1 until he left with E, They then proceeded 
through the experiment in the same way as the experimental subjects. 

It should be recalled that each experimental subject heard C2 tell £1 all 
about the experiment in considerable detail, including the nature of the deception 
and the content of E*s debriefing speech. 

After completing the debriefing, the experimenter brought the subject to a 
cubicle where he was interviewed by P£. The interview consisted of five questions. 
The first question asked the subject to relate any thoughts or feelings he had about 
the study. The second asked if this was the first experiment the subject had parti- 
cipated in. Questions and 5 asked directly if the subject knew anything about 

the experiment before he looked at the pictures, if he had heard anyone talking 
about the experiment before he spoke to the experimenter, and finally, if he had 
heard anyone say anything at any time about the experiment. The interview was 
tape-recorded. 



Unique Aspects of the Experimental Design 

Some brief comments should be made about certain aspects of the design that 
departed from Levy's basic paradigm. Most of these changes were designed to increase 
the rate of confession. First, though none of the studies discussed above mentioned 
any suspicion on the part of the subjects, it seemed plausible that some subjects 
might be made suspicious by a laboratory experiment which allowed two subjects to 
sit together, and in which the veteran subject immediately described the experiment 
to the prospective subject. We allayed this suspicion by having it appear that £2 
was supposed to be seeing but that PI was temporarily missing. Further, because 
£2 and £1 were friends, they could quite natureilly start talking, and their conver- 
sation could rapidily ttirn to the topic of the experiment. 

Second, we increased the perceived social relevance of the experimenter's re- 
search, In much psychological research, the experimenter's interest is not shared 
by the subject. College unaergraduates typically are not very interested in such 
topics as verbal conditioning, stereovision, perception, serial learning, and the 
like. 3y contrast, many of our subjects expressed interest in our "study of vio- 
lence", and hoped the i: something would come of it. They therefore wanted the re- 
search to be successful; many subjects suggested ways to improve the design. To the 
extent that subjects were convii ced that confessing their prior information would 
improve the study, the social rex'^vance of the topic of violence and their desire 
that the study be effective should have increased the probability that they would 
confess, 

A further important difference in this study was the feature of having the de- 
briefing precede the post-experimental interview. Of course, the usual practice is 
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to have the debriefing as the final item in the experiment. In our design, the exper- 
imenter explained what he was studying, apologized for his deception and emphasized 
the crucial importance of subject naivete to the validity of his study. This was 
immediately followed by Pi's question eus to whether or not the subject had heard any- 
thing about the experiment. These factors probably resulted in strong Scientific 
integrity motivation (Golding and Lichtenstein, 1970) . 

There were other novel features of the design. First, having Cl ask the subject 
if he knew what the experiment was about provided for a check on the efficacy of 
the experimenter's request for silence, i.e. if earlier- rUn subjects had talked, 
later- run subjects may have known about the experiment. Second, asking in the post- 
experimental interview if the subject had participated in other experiments permits 
for an analysis of confession rate in terras of prior experimental experience. Finally, 
the phrasing of the interview questions was carefully designed to avoid certain equivo- 
cations by the subjects. If a subject is asked as is the usual practice, "Did you 
know anything about this experiment before you participated in it?", the subject can 
(more or less truthfully) answer negatively despite having heard a great deal, 
he defines his participation as having begun, say, when he entered the laboratory. 

Using the phrase, "before you saw the pictures," restricts this definitional ambi- 
guity. 
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RESULTS 



Confession Rates 



The responses of the subjects to the questions asked in the course of the post- 
experimental interview are shown in Table 1. A Nil code indicates that the subject 
confesses nothing,. A Trivial code applies to those subjects who admit hearing some 
one talk about the experiment prior to their participation, but admit only to hearing 
details which Dr, King himself told them in his pre-experimental explanatory remarks. 

A code of Partial is given those Subjects who admit hearing someone talk about the 
experiment, and who admit to having heard any of the content of Dr. King's post- 
experimental debriefing speech prior to their participation. Finally, a code of Full 
is given to those who -.dmitted knowing everything about the experiment before they 
took part in it. 

The control group subjects, who were informed, did not confess anything. This 
is an important finding in that it shows that our post-experimental inquiry procedure 
did not place undue demands on the subjects for false confessions. As the findings 
in Table 1 indicate, the confession rate we obtained from experimental subjects was 
an improvement over the confession rates obtained by other researchers. The propor- 
tion of subjects denying any prior knowledge has improved from Levy's finding of 
through Lichtenstein's 50^ and Lichtenstein and Golding's to our l4%. Thus our 
study demonstrates that it is possible to reduce greatly the incidence of lying in 
post-experimental interviews, while at the same time avoiding the problem of false con- 
fessions. 



TABLE 1 

A^:0UNT CONFESSED IN POST-EXPERIMENTAL INTERVIEW 



Amount Confessed 


Experimental Groups 


Control Groups 


Full 


31^ 


— 


Partial 


3^ 


— 


Trivial 


21 


— 


Nil 


l4 


100^ 


Total 


lOC^ 




N= 


( 87 ) 


(11) 



Experimental Variables 



We now turn to a more detailed analysis of the results. There were four exper- 
imental conditions. Each independent variable had two values, high and low, these 
being factored in a 2x2 design to produce the four conditions shown in Table 2. 



TABLE 2 

PERCENT HONEST BY EVALUATION APPREHENSION AND COMMITMENT 



Commitmcint 


Evaluation Apprehension 


Total 


High 


Low 


High 


59% (N=22) 


50% (N=22) 


55% (N=44) 


Low 


91% (N=22) 


62 % (N=21) 


77% (N=43) 


Total 


75% (N=4^) 


^ 6 % (N=43) 


66* (N=87) 



We have collapsed the Nil and Trivial groups into a single group labeled Dishonest 
while the Partial and Full groups are combined to form an Honest group. The 
rationale for this procedure is quite straightforward. In most experiments, the 
subjects in our Dishonest group would not have been disqualified from the experi- 
ment on the basis of their reports of what they knew, whereas subjects in the Honest 
group would probably have been withdrawn on the basis of what they reported. 

It is evident from Table 2, which shows the proportion of honest subjects in 
each experimental condition, that the experimental raanipulaticjns affected subjects' 
behavior. As hypothesized, the effect of high commitment is to decrease the honesty 
of subjects* Contrary to our other hypothesis, the high evaluation apprehension 
manipulation acted to increase the honesty of subjects. 

To assess the probabilities that these results could have occurred by chance , 
an unweighted two-way analysis of variance for unequal cell frequencies (Winer, 1962: 
241-244) wat> performed. Although our dichotomous (honest-dishonest) dependent 
variable violates the normality and homocedasticity assumptions of analysis of 
variance, there is evidence that this statistical procedure appears to be fairly 
robust under the conditions found in' our data (Lunney, 1970). Table 3 presents the 
results of the analysis of variance. Although there was no interaction between the 
two experimental factors, each factor independently made a contribution. Commitment 
was significant at the .05 level and evaluation apprehension fell just short of this 
level. Thus the probability is small, about .05$ that these findings occured by 
chance. Additional evidence supporting a non-chance interpretation of the results 
is presented next. 



TABLE 3 



TWO-WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DICKOTOKOUS CONFESSIO?^’ MEASURE 



Source 


df ! 


i MS 


F* 


Commitment 


1 


1.0380 


4.90** 


Evaluation Apprehension 


1 


0.7899 


3.73*’* 


Interaction 


1 


0.2132 




'Within Cell 


83 


0.2119 





*Error and interaction terms pooled 
P<.05 

P<olO 

Since we hypothesized that high evaluation apprehension would reduce honesty » 
and our results show that it increased honesty, it may be that our manipulation 
did not have the intended effect of raising the subject's evaluation apprehension. 

An independent check on the effect of this independent variable, however, shows 
that the high evaluation apprehension manipulation did alter the subject's behavior 
in the way intended. After our subjects had finished looking at and pointing at the 
the pictures, but before they were debriefed by "Dr. King", they filled out a form 
which asked them (l) which picture they looked at the longest time, (2) which picture 
they liked e most, (3) which picture they looked at the shortest time, and (4) 
which picture they liked the least. 

For the subjects in the high evaluation apprehension condition, there should 
have been a clear tendency to claim to prefer unpleasant pictures. This is because 
the confederate had told them that maladjusted persons avoid unpleasant pictures. 

Thus if they wanted to appear well adjusted, they should have chosen one of the 
pictures with violent content. There is no such pressure on subjects in the low 
evaluation apprehension x.ondition, so they should have been less likely to select 
a violent picture in answer to our first question. 

In answer to the question about the picture looked at the longest, the high 
evaluation apprehension subjects were indeed more likely to name a 'iolent picture 
(47% as opposed to 21% of the low evaluation apprehension subjects, chi-square = 5 *20, 
p<.025). The same effect is seen in the answers to the other questions. 

Two other pieces of evidence support the contention that the evaluation appre- 
hension manipulation was efficacious. Post-experimental interviews were tape-recorded 
and then coded. One of the codes dealt with criticism of the experiment. Of j6 
subjects who expressed some criticism in the course of the five-question interview, 
some offered constructive criticism by pointing out various ways to improve the 
study, while other subjects expressed negative criticism of Dr, King's study, saying 
that it would not prove anything, etc. Subjects in the high evaluation apprehension 
condition offered twice as much negative criticism as those in the low evaluation 
apprehension condition ( 58 % as against 29%» chi-square = 2.95» p < .10) • One way to 
reduce apprehension about being evaluated is, of course, to denigrate the evaluation 
situation. 



We also coded any mention by the subjects of the biasing effects of hearing 
about the experiment beforehand. Subjects in the high evaluation apprehension 
condition were more likely to express concern about the validity of their performance 
on the fake experimental task (50% as against 32% of 'ow evaluation apprehension 
subjects, chi-square = 2.73, p<.10). This relations. Ip also appeared in the con- 
versations which occured after the formal interview. After the last question had 
been answered, the post-experimental interviewer asked if the subjects had any questions. 
Not all the subjects wanted to prolong the conversation, but of the 58 who did, the 
high evaluation apprehension subjects were again disproportionately concerned about 
the issue of validity (27% es against 11%, chi-square ■ 2.4o. N. S.). Thus subjects 
in the high evaluation apprehension condition were not only more likely to criticize 
the experiment, but were also more concerned about the validity of their own exper- 
imental performance. 

We continue our discussion of independent checks of the efficacy of our mani- 
pulations by turning briefly to the commitment variable. As Table 2 showed, the 
high commitment subjects were much less honest than the low commitment subjects, 
as was predicted. The effect is quite striking given the "weakness" of the manipula- 
tion; it consisted only in the experimenter (as well as the confederate) saying 
that the subject might have to return at a later date. Dissonance theory suggests 
that, "we coh.a to love the things we work hard for". One way to summarize our data 
on the effect of our commitment variable is to say that we come to love the thing 
we expect to work hard for. High commitment subjects expected to put twice as much 
time and effort into the experiment than did the low commitment subjects. They 
valued their efforts more and wanted to ensure that their performance would not be 
in vain. Hence chey confessed less. 

We have independent evidence that the high commitment subjects were more inter- 
ested in the experiment# As mentioned above, the subjects were given the oppor- 
tunity of asking questions or discussing the experiment with the interviewer after 
the five-question interview was over. The high commitment subjects \ ere much more 
likely to continue to talk about the experiment after they were free to go (77% as 
against 55% of the low commitment subjects, chi-square= ^. 51 » P^.05)» a trend which ■ 
supports our hypothesis with a chetek that is conceptu8G.ly distinct from the amount 
confessed. 



DISCUSSION 



For the most part, our results are relatively straight forward. We did achieve 
an improved confession rate; the proportion denying all prior knowledge was reduced 
^o 14%. Our two independent variable manipulations did have the intended effects. 

Our findings about the effects of commitment may be interpreted as leading to a' 
refinement of cognitive dissonance theory. 

Cognitive dissonance theory predicts that the more effort a subject expends, the 
more highly he will value the thing upon which the effort has been expended. In 
previous studies, the effort preceded the payoff, whereas in this study it was the 
anticipation of effort which was the antecedent condition— the actual expenditure of 
extra effort never took place. This purely cognitive antecedent condition is method- 
ologically preferable in that it is entirely uncontaminated by extrauieous factors. 



One problem with "effect of effort" research has been that the various tasks that 
subjects have engaged in have necessarily had dimensions beyond that of pure effort. 
Researchers have therefore had difficulty separating the effects of the expenditure 
of effort from the other task dimensions, e.g., intrinsic interest, dullness, 
difficulty, etc. (Aronson and Carlsmith, I968). We have avoided this contamination 
and shown that merely expecting to expend effort has the predicted effeot on 
subjects' attitudes. 

The effect of our second ir.dependent variable, evaluation apprehension, was in 
a direction con*-rary to our hypothesis, though independent evidence indicates that 
the manipulation "worked". Although the found relationship of evaluation apprehen- 
sion to honesty was not predicted, it is not anomalous. Rosenberg’s analysis allows 
for the very effect we found. In our previous discussion of Rosenberg's work, ve 
alluded to his point that subjects who feel evaluation apprehension have available to 
them two main methods of reducing it. In most expt)riments, only one method is feas- 
ible, namely that of attempting to "figure out" the experiment in the hope of thereby 
being able to generate "appropriate" responses. The other method of reducing evalua- 
tion apprehension is that of derogating the research of the experimenter. This method 
is usually not open to most subjects. In our experiment, the second option was 
available to the subjects. The experimenter could be easily judged incompetent 
because the subject had unmistakable evidence that something had gone wrong with the 
experiment. An experimenter who was so maladroit as to allow veteran subjects to 
talk to future subjects could be seen as not qualified to mah.e evaluations about the 
subject's adjustment. Sven if the experimenter was not seen as inept, axiy particular 
subject would be able to neutralize evaluation apprehension by pointing out that his 
performance in the experiment could not be treated as valid because he had prior 
information. In our experiment, subjects in the high evaluation apprehension condition 
could use and did use both methods of reducing eAraluation apprehension, i.e., they 
used their prior information in order to generate the responses appropriate for well 
adjusted persons, and they used the fact of their being informed to convince the 
experimenter that he could not have made a valid e/alixation of their adjustment. 

As researchers interested in the social psychology of experimental situations, 
one of our goals is to make recommendations which will enable experimenters to im- 
prove their experimental procedures. A situation faced by most experimenters is 
that an unknown proportion of their subjects may have prior knowledge of the nature 
of their experiment. Therefore it is important to know the conditions which will 
ensure a high rate of confession of prior information. The present experiment 
suggests that both high evaluation apprehension and low commitment increases the 
probability that subjects will admit prior knowledge of the experiment. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Three studies were completed in the present project. All were related to 
the field of study know as the "social psychology of experimental situations", 
a field which has as its focus the social nature of experimental research involving 
human subjects. 

The first study was a broad-based survey of students' reactions to experi- 
mentation in the social sciences and their reactions to other aspects of their 
college experiences. It was found that students do, indeed, have well-formed 
opinions about experimentation and that their opinions are related to their 
experiences as experimental subjects. However, the students' opinions seemed to 
have little relationship to their general reactions to college. 

The second study, a simulated or "role-playing" experiment, showed that the 
results of an important social psychological experiment could be replicated using 
essentially non- experimental methods. It therefore must be considered strongly 
likely that the results of the original study were a function of uncontrolled 
"social" features of the experimental situation. 

Finally, in a "real" experiment, it was shown that the extent to which subjects 
will be honest in a post- experimental interview is a positive function of the 
extent to which they are apprehensive about being evaluated by the researcher 
and a negative function of the extent to which they are committed to the research 
in which they are participating. 

The conclusions that may be drawn from the various studies completed! during 
this project may be rather simply summarized. It is clear that researchers have 
much to learn from studying the social psychology of experimental situations. 
Student-subjects ^ come to experiments with well-formed opinions about the 
activities in which they are about to engage. They ^ respond to experimental 
events within the context of those opinions. And subjects not only respond to 
the games experimenters play, they also invent games of their own, games that 
experimenters may have little information about. If the social science disciplines 
which depend upon experimentation are to truly contribute to knowledge about human 
affairs, it is incumbent upon them to seriously and actively pursue the study 
of their primary resource — the "all too human" experimental subject. 
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APPENDIX A 



INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



Stu-'.c 
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,1 cho\; vou tMB 
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O.-.,- rirt-t let ■•. ■ B-Bh vou. cr. 
rbour. the ne'*' qut oter sys ici - 
> refer the soi;.es':er syst^T.? 



! rro- CM)* 



:.'o vov J.j.ke 



c.o 



i V C 'I' 



:1 a lie tie dif r.'.rcntly 
syatoi-'t or do you 



Quarter .system . > <> 

Scen-'j.sler rysten . . 
No orcferonce . . . 



p 

3 



o. Why dc you foe-i. tiir-c '--ay.' 



Jo'v J. Ti P 



,<o.v T, . 0-tig to read you su:ie 3 tote:aantG tl.at cecoribe tUe bohairior of faculty 
Iterahe^ and c'cuccntB on this campus- Please teli me if you ap-ree or dispsree 
v;ith ea*'.h statsnierihc 



n , 



The r.-in emphasis 
in 'laES.. 



courses is 0 !. roper tiny what the f. acuity member has said 



h.greo e . o 
Disagree 
i\'o opinion 



(• o 

o • 



o 



< 5 

¥ • O 



o o 



Bo Mosu st.adents a.re gerruiuely interested in. studying ajad laarningv 



•> • 



2 



5 



Agree . u o , 
Disagree « . 
Uo opinion . 



Facility rn.eiu.bers seem interested in tiiolr students. 
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D. 



College spirit is 



/exy strorog: 



Agree . » o . u u 
Disagree . c , . 
Ko opinion o o c 
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Agree o t « c » » « 

Dieagi es . - ^ . 

lie cpihxcr .vou 



o 3 o 



8^: 
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3 




6i 




T’/o 



Kot* I'‘li going to .Cnii:-.’ ; 

of cc>n;5ge. 1 •v.’-culd ii>:o 'j< 





abcat the 




,r poses or .■ 


o tell 


.•.:o vrhich 


one 


: is r.ciit It; 


v-'S'iO.'3 I 




Z\J 


/IQ CIRCiS 


udiich 


onc: t 


hir. 


k is most :j 


C* *"P fTTr rj“w • • C' 


ACA 


..IN AHD CiH 



K-'jfjt iuipcrtc^t 
i;o reonoriflcio . 



Most iL-noir^ant to 
typicaf- stuclc;c1 <, 



Ac A taoic gci'ieiui education 
and appreciation of ideas 

Fc I-javiiig a good time ifiiile 
getting a deerree. 



c c o « 



C, Career trainl'ig « c . . < 

Dc Developing the a.bility to 
get along Hith different 
^xlads of peop'le * o .. .. c 



9-1 



9-2 



9-3 

9'*4 






iO*-l 



10-2 



i.0**3 
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He O.K., now I^d like to chizige the nubject aiightiy to one part of campfus 

life that we® re partlcnlarly interested iiic Acs yo\?. my knovr, social scientists 
in the last few yesars liave been %'ery active in ccnductiiig experimsjite<l 
studies of hunsan bekavlor., Of course, many social scientists continue 
to do questionnaire and intervievr studies, like the one va're doing.- But 
increasingly they atteirot to brii'g students to a laboratory or seme other 
meeting plAce where the students ser're as subjects in an e-.qjeriment , Ife-ve 
you ever served as a subject in any experiment conducted by a psychologist, 
a Eociol.ogist, or any ether other scciai scientist? 



Yes c 

no . 



u-i 

2 



5c Fine. Well what I’d iilce you to do now is this. {mjjD UP DESCRIPTION OF 

EXPERIMENT.) VHiat I have here is a canplets ',rx*j‘.tten description of a psychology 
experiment which was actually'' done a short time ago. It is a coaiplete repoiii 
^ gverything a subject experienced from the t5jce he arrived for the experiment 
until the time he lef'i. Noi? what I'd like you to do is to read this 
description and pretend that you are actueUy experiencing what is described. 
That is, read this ^ ^ it is a descripticaa of what you ai-e doing in an 
experiment. Please read it carefully, because aftenfard I'd like to ask you 
some questions which were actiially asked of tho! subjects wiio participated in 
this experiment o (HAJ!«D THE PE3P0NDEITO TEE DSSCPJPTION.) 
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FD.2'f; Thrcs 



(HIpU THE HESR)!?DEh’T ¥AS FU'IIGiiSi) EE.''iDII'JG THE DESClIij^IOjI, A.3K IL'Q-i TO -il-TO IT 
BA.CK TO 1 X)U. ) O.K .5 ncr.7 I'd jJVc to ftsk you G 0210 questiouG about your o2q;orIei:cej 

iji oxpcriiiieii'c B I will scz cio :cl’ Ojn tliG 5.utcrv.i o'fe.r Tucfii tlio iTitroducto27?/ 

7>sycboj,ogy c.^soc Hl.eaGf! anGwer w:\f- queaticns as honustly vjivl f.ve.rl'O.y an you orj:. 
^ ^ actviaily just exporie::ced ^fhat was described. rea.iemLGi '5 I Ct?n, for tbs^ 
mcsnent, the in'oerviewer frcei tlic int.i-oductori’’ psychology class. 

A. Did you liud the spool and "osg-boeGro." tashn you T>euxor)ied 

and enjoiyable? ~ - - - o 



•^mo . , . 

*(l) (I? 'YE3\, .ASK) In viia^ wore thG^r cn.jo 5 ,Tblc? 



t» • e • 






12-1 



B, 



*^•(2) (IP /‘SK) Ir; vbat wa.y -t-jere they not enjoyD-ble? 



13 



L 



( 3 ) Would you rate hcp.-i you feel about the experlinencfil tanks on e. scale 
fjicssj -5 uo •«•;) who.. 'a niesns uhoy were eir^'-resiely du^j. and boring j 

+5 ii-.eaus they irere o.ictrG£iciy inta.rectiag and enjoy:fo.lG, and sero 
Jicans they i?ers ncut,?.?.!; neither interesting nor *un:bitereatingc 

Did tne experiment give you an opportunity to leaini about your cura abililty 
to pe.rfo 3 Si these tasks? 

.^*Yes .... o ..... . 

No 



*1,1) (IP 'YES'j ask) In what way? 



C« 0 «COOOC£ 
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L 

15 



— \ 
i 



16- 



17 



**(2) (IP 'E0'‘, ASK) In what wa;/ not? 
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(3) i^oiild jcu irate 'hx.'^ yea 'reel sbeat tliis oa o. sciplo •rrcvu 0 iC‘ ■ 
feiierc 0 means lerri\e<l nothing aad 10 tiea?:s yoa ^.eiiraed t gi-eat 
cealc 



• 1 



C, 



Fros r^hftt yon luiov about the. eiiiporiraent utid tae tasks ira/olvc(5 
±0 it,, 'would yen say the oKoeriiiieat uus iaeasu:.'i- 2 g anjn'/jiiig irspc.T- 
t/.uit- 'that is 5 dc you think the results ijhic? hare ?:icientific -'fall* -a? 






V r C 



« ^ t C w O C 



20 1 
0 



Kl'" US' ‘TKS'^ ASK) lu Xiiia:- vA^y? 



■a 






'^(2) t iT 'S0\, ASE) Xkl rhat nay aoV? 



* 3 / 



Would you . 'stc your opln5,cn cn this siatter on a scale from 0 to 10 
whei'2 0 means tba rcsulta hare no seientiiCic value ct JniportaGce 
«ajcl. 10 means ‘they hare a grea'!:. deal, of val’us and imp-v^rtanceo 



f'C. 

! i 



P~3 



D. 



Ko>iid you have any desire to part5_cipate in anothor- siiiilar ei:per.lBent 



v9 






Ye 



1.^0 0 



V. <. 



O < O V C 

o C (5 0 






? 



(I? ' yes % ASK/ Why? 



(if 'kK)' , ASK.:^ Why act? 



> 

^—4 
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{3) •fould you yate year des^j'e to participate in a sirmllai' c::perinie'at 
again on a scale fyxmi to -5-5 'vrhex’e ~5 sieans you would definitely 
dislike to partleipata;, means r/^u uoiuld defialtoi:/ like to par- 
ticipate p and 0 irec^TLS you hrive no particular i ’» Oiic 

^ay or tl^e other o 
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Pr-,;;jr; Kivf; 



E. 



Now I‘d like you to tell mo vha.t 
about. In other words, wliat was 
out? 



you tiiink the axpei-ijv.ent was all 
the 3i;5)eria>eru.er trying to rind 



«:8 
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F, Frcsfl the time you arrived for ths e:^srimeut until the time you left, 
including everything you did while in the build:lngj did you became 
suspicious of aayt'ning that vent on or anything the eicperlmenter san.d 
or did? 



■^•Ye 



W ’> B 



O r 0 






’K-i) 'IF 'YES', iiorv) Vvl^.t ware you suspicious -:.bout and why did you 



oecoeie suspicious; 



L. i 



oi. 



L.. 



•-(2) Md your suspicions affect the w 
I asked you earlier? 



you aii.TwerGd the questiens 
vrby or why not? 



32 



JL__ 



oo 



j r 



(if ass) VJliat ur.s the X'^^son that you didn't bcccriiG 

suspicious about anj»-&ki.ng? 



G. 



3^ 



r 




Vos 

Ko 



* ♦ c ♦ • 

* f ♦ < « 
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65 






IVi^e Sii. 



6 c Fine, (pause) now let’s get away from questions about this m£ke-beli€%-a 
experiment and move on to a fev; queotions v:hich dea?. uith real ei-pcrirAentc., 
By tne way. don’t ask roe vhat the "as if" experiment "as really about# (IF 
THE RESPOIfOEHT ASKS YOU V.HAT THE “AS IF" IXVFiR'SMHLf: M\S l^tLLY APrJUT. ' 
EXPIAIH TO KBI TILiT YOU, YOUESELF, HAVE IIOT BFFn TOIiD vm.\T IT \U\S /JBOUT). 
(IF RESPONUEOT’ SAID IN QUSSTIOH 4 ., PAGE 2 . , 'iTIAT HE HAS ^ SERVED AS 
AH EXPSRlMEirEAL SUB.JFCT, SKI? TO QUESTIONS! , PAGE 10 „} 

(IF THE HESPOIIDENT SAID IN QUESTION 4 . j PAGE 5 c, THAT W. HAS SERirCD AS Ml 
EXPERIMSNTAL SUBJECT, ASK Tlffi FOUjKvING- QUESTl QI^iS . > 



ASK "mERI E NCED SUBJECTS" ON IY 



O.Kc, now you said that you have served as a real cxperiiacnta?u s^jb^jectc 
About bow many experiments have you participated in? 

7 » PI.ease recall the last experiaent in v;hich you served as a sub^jeetc About 
how long ago was it that you were in tb.at experiment? 




8 o \'Jhy did you participate in the experiment? 



Course requiremen t . , c c c . . . .... 38 

credit in course if volunteered 
Got i».id Exvney for \>oliuiteering . . o . . - 
It vrac pin^ely voluntar y . , ......... h 

Other (Specify! ~ . . 



9 » 



Cna you tell me in general what went on during the expe.rimeiit,., that iSi, 
what did you actually do in the experiment? 









39 

I 



ICo 



VJhat, if anything, vas there about this experiment that you particularly 
liked ? 



40 





!'0 i -» 



PRge Seven 



li, ii' anythingj •ra.’> rhex’G al-out tb?.n expcrisient vhat you pai'cicujr.rly 

di Glided? 



-K;. 



12. 



Do you ohiiLlv tiiat you did a good job ar, 
you think jrou could ha'/e done a bettor 
V/’h^,'- do you feel this ’jay? 



an cxpei'inental subject or do 
job ns an 3xpori2iient.ul subject? 



h2 i)-3 



L-_i 






In general, do you think the experiment in v;hich you participated \m.s a 
worthwhile one or one that \m,s not very aorthwhile? '.•n^y? 



45 




l4„ I-Jhat do you think the experinentar was trying to find out in his study? 



46 4? 

□ □ 



15 o Did the experimeater ever directly tell you what the purpose of tha 
exparliaent was before it began, during the experiaieatj, or after it was 
over? 

Defore - , 46- 

During , . . . o . . . . c . 

After , . . .....CO.. 

He never told us the p^l^pos8 ....... 4 

Other J .... 5 



16. 



Did the person who sensed as the experimenter do a good job or do you 
think that h® could ha\’e done a better job? Why? 



49 50 

□ □ 
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-•f 

f 



oo ro 



17 



Pc.jis r.ip'ho 



Were there any other subjects ^ho ¥ent thro'ogh the e'qp 'i-'inient at tb>. 
sjjine time you did? 

j o • e ^ • 

X'lO •&••»*!«« 

*(l) (if *yES *5 ask) Did you taili to them about tbo experiment before 
it began? 

Ye: 



« 



»W«^CC«C4CO» 



I'lO r • 



(2) After it 'ras cr/ci ? 



Yes 

ilo 



« J # 9 d 



9 O 4 > f 



51-1 

2 



52 -i 



53-1 

O 



l8« It is a coomon pmctice for experimenters to ask subjects pot to talk 
to other students about their experiences in an experiment. Did your 
experimenter ask you not to talk about his stud 5 '-? 



*Yeo 

Mo 



# « «v 



» • O c O « 



♦ PC. 



O O w 



*(1P ’YES*. ?4AKS THE FOLLa/IKG STATEI-IEI^T TO THE RESP01<IDm’ BEFOIffi YOU 
READ THE M^T QUESTION. ) Kost students say that even thougST^Sey have 
been asked not to talk about an experiinent, they ne\'ertheless usually 
do talk to some of their frienle and acquaintances about ito 

«-^(l) (ASK THE FOLLOWING QUESTION OF BOTH THOSE ^fHO AliSv’ffiRSD ’YES’ AND 
*N0’ ABOVE.) Did you talk to ether students about the experiment 
in ifhich you pa?rticixxited? 

^(2) (if ’yes’ j ask) About ho\-7 maiTiy persons did you talk to? 



54- 



19c Ikive other students ever tallced to you about their eiqperiences 3 Ji an 
experiment ? 

*^Ye G.cc'.coc 

Ko c. » 



O C C £ 



o e J & 0 



(if *YES’, AF)T. ) About her.; many others have talked to you? 



^ 55- 

56 - 

58- 
59 



n-tr$ 

7t 



'X 

2 
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20 . 



OcK. No^’- let^s ume on to a different t;'/pe af question > Will you Please i__ 
look at this sheet of paper? (HAND RSSPOIJDESfT SHEET OF PAPER WITH ~ 

ATTITUDE SCAIE ON IT.) Mow i-?ba.t I’m going to do is to inead a series of 
statements uhich have to do ^:lth socia.1 science experiments. After I 
read each statement, p3.ease give ms a nuR]3>sr vbich best describes your 
reaction to the statement. As you can sc-o, 0 Hieeris that you very 
strongly di^gree wj’ith the statement and 9 laesns that you very strongly agree 
"vfitb the statement , Kiunbsrs 4 or 5 are almost neutral, but~l^ mean.s thet ~ 
you slightly lean to disf?.greejnent and 5 means that you slightly lesa 
to agreeiaant. Please choose one number in deciding ^-lint you think about 
each stater^nt; eva>i thcn>gh you inay feel it doe.s not fully express ull 
aspects of your opinion about the statement. 
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Nine 

In ^svering tke first few statenents that I will read, please respond again in 
tenas of your experiences in the last experiment in x/iiich you participatedo 0,^Ko 

Ao I found that I enjoyed heing an experimental subject .a-si'y much ^ , 6l 

B* My exparimenter did not seem to know what he was doing in conducting 
his oxpe riment »«ooocoeoooo« ccoo^oc. co*oooo 

Co I was a little nez*vous while participating in the e3rpor:?iyent « ^ o 63 

Do The experimenter I had was relaxed and informal in ais behavior c o ____ ^ 

Ee While I was in the experimezit, I was not particularly conce’^ed with 

trying to figure out the experimenter's hypothesis - c.cooooo 65 

Fo I took my duties as an experimental subject very seriously . „ o . o 66 

Go I think that the findb.ngs of the experiment in v/hich I participated 

were vei^ curate oooc&ooocooooocooo^oooooo 67 

Ho I did some things to purposely foul up the experimenter’s findings o 68 

Ic I was too rushed for time to do my best on the experimental task © 0 _ 69 

J o The experimenter was a very pleasant and very helpful person .<,00 70 

Ko The instructions the experimenter gave me were not very clear and I 

had some doubts about what I was supposed to do o o o o o 0 © « o © ?1 

Lo The room in whi.ch the experiment tee'e place was very p?»ea3snt ^ c © 72 



Now I*d like to read sore statements that refer to soc5.al science in general 
and to social science experi.ments o Please respond to these statements p net 
in terms of your experiences in any particular experiment ? but rather in 
terms of your gensral opinions and feelings about each item© 

(SKIP TO STATEMENTS, QUESTION ^3^ PAGE iM) 






! e 



1 




Face Ten 

J L— 

f t 



PI OK now YOU said that you have not served as a real svperimental subject 

Ttude.t ever told hio or her participation xn an 

t% ft o c O O o o X 

exoeriinent? 



^l^SS 00 

QOOO^COC 






o o o e 



*(l) (XF ‘YESS aSK) About how many students have you ;,alked to about 
their participation in experiments? o « » o - o 

'’KOS SKIP TO QUESTION PAGE 1?.) 



F. 



5 

L,. 



22 When other students talk to you about experiments, what do they say , in 
generS, teat is what da they usually mbntion about thexr experxences? 













^ 


Whats if anything, do the subjects you have 
particularly like about experiments? 


talked tOp say that 


they 







What, if anything, do the subjects you have 
parti ;su3.arlv dis3.ike about experiments i' 


talked tOo say that 


they 


r- 




_ 




,, - 





I 



i 1 
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Page Elevc-n 



I ^0 yon get the impression that r.ost of 
tAen Qio good jobs as experioental subjects or do you thi’U^ nost of ther 
did poor jobs as experimental subjects? 



. - 



Ttrr 



26 < 



ProD talking to these subjects, do you thinlc that niost of then, ra/rard 

eSTiSnS ar that most of then feel'^® 

experj.njents are not very worthwhile ? 



{ 



11 12 
^ *»ri 



27 



expeSmenterr^^^fl^'^^'^"" *° their 

favorably or unfavolabiy L'th^re;^Ster?‘"!..°’°' ' ^«bjec ts^r^act 



15 14 






experiments from people aho have served as 

of a! overall conclusion have you cone to abou.t the usefulness 

Of experimente in the social sciences? uscxaxne..co 



I ^ 



f®! f ® different type of question, bill you please 

®**f,®* kSIPONDEHS sheet of P/i>Ei! V,ITH AITITODS 

whieb hL^’^^ ® EtateBients 

Aft« I^r!ad°e sciohce ^.d with social science experiments o 

read each statement ^ pJ.ease give me a number which best deocrit'es 

S^'iuh tte‘t ° Ssl’tronjly 

atatement ana 9 means that you strongly agr^ with 

SlahM^T % ^ 5 are almost neutral, but h means tfeTyou 

about eLh*BtatLanr*°"’“*%:,^^®c®® °°® number In deciding what you t'linl'. 

« 4 . i Statement, even though you may feel it does not fully express an 
aspects of your opinion about the statement o expre^wo an 



(Slop TO STATEMENTS, QaESTION PAGE iM) 




71 



Page IVolve 



THOSE WHO HAVE NEITHEk TALK ED NOR ARE EXPERIENCED 



29. O.K, Sow I d like to shift the subject slightly and get some of vour 

be^e^eh r* seneral courses of study in the university. Some itudents 
b ieve that a university education should serve primarily as the crepar- 
aUon for a later career, others feel that a university education should 
emphasiae general cultural learning. V&at is your opinion'’ 



Cj 



30t 



continuing their education into graduate school. 
Do you think you vail go to graduate edhool? \vhy or vhy not? 



12 

t wi ■ il 



31. 



become importantly changed persons 
because of their college e.>:periences. Others .say that they havenH 
changed that much c How much do you think college has changed you? 
— 1^ what v/ays have you changed? 



• > 

! 



JA 

I ! I 



In what ways are you unchanged? 



16 

Q 
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Have there been any courses you have talcen which have made 
strong impression on you? __ Why or why not? 



a particularly 



IZ 

LI U 
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Page Tiiirteen 




33o Have their been any books that you've read that have made a particularly 
strong impression on you? Why? 

— 

U [ J 



5^0 Have their been any friends that you ve made since coming to college who 
have changed your fundamental values in important ways? iu what 

ways? 



21 22 
□ u 



OoXo Now let's move on to a different type of questiouc Will you please look 
at this sheet of paper? (HAND RESFCWDENT^ SHEET OF PAPE2 WITH ATTITUDE SCilLE ON 
IT) c Now what I"di going to do is to read a series of statements v.hicli have to 
do with social science and v;ith social science experiments o Aftej* I read each 
statements please give me a number which best describes your reaction to the 
statement o As you can see^ 0 means that you very strongly d isag t ee with the 
statement and 9 means that you vei^ strongly with the statement o iJumbers 

4 or 5 are almost neutraul, but means that you slightly lean to disagreement 
and 3 rowans that you slightly lean to agreement © P?cease choose one number in 
deciding what you think about each statement? even though you may feel it does 
not fully express all aspects of your opinion about the statemento 




i'curteajQ 



( ASK TOESE OF 



35 o OoKo Here are the statements « 

At Experiments are a very isDportant means of increasing our ^ 

knowledge of human behavior o o o o <. <. o o o » r. <> . o v c c c [_ J 

Bo Few students look forward to serving as subjects in 24 

social sclen'<® experiEents ooocccooo soco'^noo ^ i | 

Co I have great respect for the physical sciences ...... o « o 2^: 

■ LI 

Do I doubt that experiraents with huB?an subjects will c*ver 26 

produce knowledge which will be of much ben€‘fit to mankind,. » c. ^ LI 



Eo Most students seem to enjoy the expsriaents in which 
they parvicxpate oooor aocooooaooov 




Fo Host students ai’e annoyed when they find cut that a course 
requirement is that they serve as experimental subjects - c 



U 



Go I have little respect for the social sciences ooooooooo ^ 

U 

Ho Subjects in experiments are often uncomfortable because of ^ 

what the experimenter might find out about them » r o . » o ,, o 



I c I have little respect for the humanities ooc.ooooooo 

Jo Many experimental subjects try to behave in such a way that 
the experimenter's hypothesis will be confirmed » o o • o o 
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Page Fifteen 



36 c Fineo Mow we have just" a few background questions 
Ao What is your year in college? 



B* What is your age? 



Co 



Freshffian » o o ^ r 

Sophomore „ c « <> <. 
<Juzi3.or • o o • o < 

iSenaor o © © o 0 -s 

Qraduate © o 0 © © © 

17 or younger « • 3 ^- 

18 o o . . 

19 

20 ... . 

21 
22 

23-24 

25-29 

30 or older 



0 0*0 
0000000 
o o • 

0* 0 0 0o00 0 

OOO ^ OOOO ''' 

O • 0 o • • « 

o c o o o o o 

000c 



( IF UNl'ECLARED ^ ASK : ) 
What do you tiiink youT^l end ug majoring in’ 



What is your major? 



Do Have you had any courses in sociology? 



‘•^Yes 0000c o V 00 

MOo O O o O CO o 

*(1) (IF *YES’j ASX) About how many courses have you had? 



36-1 

2 



Eo Have you had any courses in psychology? 



Yes 00<)000 <JO 

Ko 0 & o O O* O o o 



■■^( 1 ) (IF ‘'YES® 5 ASK) About how many courses have you had? 



Fo V/hat is your grade point average? 

Go What is your marital status? 



40 4l 

u u 



38-1 

2 



Married © © o o o o42-'l 
Single 900000 2 
Widowed 0 o c <> o o 3 
Divorced o 0 c o o . 4 
Separated o 0 . » o o 5 



Ho Do you belong to a fraternity (sorordty)? 



Yes ooocoooo 43 ^ 1 

HOooooooco 2 



erJc 
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Pag€! Sixteen 



lo (l) How many yonager brotheis do you have? 
(2) How many younger sisters do you have? 

C 3^ Older brothers ‘voqoooooo»''c 
( 4) Older sisters coo^.o.oo.oo 



Jf> What is your religious affiliation? 



Protestant „ 
Catholic o o 
Jewish r 0 c 
Other '' Spe 





^IF "PRO-fESTANT" , ASK: WFLAT DENOMINATION? 



44 

45 

46 
4? 

4 & 1 " 

2 

3 




Ko 



What was your father- e occupation while you were in high school? 
(What kind of work did he do?) 




Lo What was the highest year of school he completed ? 

8bh grade or less o o ^’l-l 
Part High school o o o 2 

High school graduate o 5 

Part College o = o o o 4 
College graduate » 5 

Graduate degree or 
profess! Mial degree beyond 
the bachelor 8 o . . . 6 

DonH know o , o 9 
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Pag*' Seventeen 



Thank you very much for your cooperation- 






IMPORTANT: 



C0I1PLETE THE QUESTIONS BEl^W IrAKEDlATELY i-.F'SER i.EAVING lliE KESi 



Where doee the respondent live? 

Uorin o'kc# to^-'oc' 

Fraternity ^’Sorority) c 
Apartsisnt 

Supervised .coo- - 
Approved o - - - o o - 
Unsuperviecd - o . 
At hozne 0000-0 c -• 

How cooperative was the respondent during most of the interview? 

Very cooperative o o o - 
Somewhat cooperative o o 
un- cooperative o o o e - 
Very un - cooperative o o 



Physical Description of the Respondent: 



White male c c o o j *. • 

White fecale o o o o - 

Negro male o o 0 o - - . 

Negro femaj,e o o o . c o 

Other (racrO ffisje 0 o o 
Other (race) female o o 



Interviewer's name .. 

Respondent's name and address 



Phone number: 







*y 
( f 



ONDENT 
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APPENDIX B 



DESCRIPTION OF THE SIMULATED EXPEROGNT 




DESCRIPTION OF A PSYCHOLOGY .O.FEEIMFNT 



At t'ae be£:-nning of the qu:rt.“^r, your instructor in ?.n introductory 
psychology coiirse tells ycu thsz as part of the course raquirement you rr,u3t 
sign up for a t'>o-hoar psychology e^cperlcsat.- lie also : 211 e you that another 
part of the course roquiren.ent is that you agroe to be iatervlGivod by e>. niember 
of the psychology dir tr.ent aft er the euperisent in which you psrticip ;te ,, The 
instructor expla' ns thnt the psychclogy depart nent r,.nts to iiitervlev.- sub je res so 
that they can eva. uace e>n:'eriir;er'ts and v^r^.csiMy ju.provs the’-;, in the f.-ti\re. You 
are therefore urged :o be o'apietoly frank and hon-st if you are incervief’ed after 
any experiment in vihich you take p&ito Aftei’ the -^Ir.os, you sign up for a two 
hour experiruent called, "Measures of Performa:' '&r." 

Later in the quarter, when you arrive for tha experin.snt on '’^':easures of 
PerforJiance" 7 you have to wait for a few aiinutes in the office of the experimenter 
secretary o The expsrin-anter then iomes in, introduces Iiitr.self to you^ and ehowe 
you to the laboratory room. There the experdaoncer says: 

"Tliic experinienc usually takes a little over an hour but, of course, we had 
to schedule it for tv;o hours, Sinoe \;e have tht.t extra time: the introductory 
psychology people asked if they would interview sonis of our subjects o Did they 
announce that in class? (You reply that they dido) 1 gather that they'- re ijite re- 
viewing some people who have been in e>:p)eriment5 ^ I don’t icnow siuch about ito 
Anyhow^ they raay want to interview you when you're through hereo" 

You are then told about the first experimental task which involves putting 
12 spools into a tray, eisu tying the tray, refilling it with the spools and so one 
You are told to use one hand and to work at your o\;n speeds You continue putting 



the spools into the tray, emptying it, and putting thern back in again, for 
approximately one-half hour. 



* • ‘ 



2o 



One-half hour later the experiraenter removes the tray and spools and pla -as 
in front of you a board containing 48 square pegSo He tells you that your task is 
to turn each peg a quarter turn clockwise then another quarter turn.; and so one 
You are again told to use one hand only and to work at your own speed o You then 
work at this task for another one-half hour® 

While you are working on your tasks ^ you see that the experimenter is looking 
at a stop watch and recording some figures on a sheet of paper o 

After you have finished both tasks ^ the experimenter puts av/ay his stop watch 
and papers y lights a cigarette, pushes his chair back and saysj 

"OoKo Welly that®s all we have in the exper:>,merit itself o I'd like to explain 
what this has been all about eo you'll have some idea of why you v/ere doing thiSc 
Wellp the way the experiment is set up is this© There are actually tv/o groups in 
the experiment o In one, the group you were we bring the subject in and give 
him essentially no introduction to the experiment© That is„ all we tell him is 
what he needs to know in order to do the tasks j and he has no idea of what the 
experiment is all about j or v/hat it - s going to be like ^ or anything like that..” 

But in xhe p_^er group© we ha/e a student that weve hired that works for us 
regularly j and what X qo is take him into the next room where the subject is 
v/aiting— the same room you waiting in before--'and I introduce him as if he 

had just finished being a subject in the experiment © That is, I say ”This is so= 
and-BO, who's just finished -the experiment y and I‘ve asked him to tell you a little 
of v/hau its about before you start©” The fellov; who works for us thenj in conver- 
sation v/ith the next subject, makes these points: ° It ver y enjoyable y I had a 

iiiS? 1 . M interesting , it ’^as intriguing © it was 

®xci ving o " Kow of course,, we have this do this be..auee if the experimenter 
does itj it Qoesn't look as realistic, and w'hot we re interested in -doing is .comp ar i n g 
how these two groups do on the experiment- the one with this pj’evious expectation 
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about the experiment ^ and the other. 



like yourself, 



with essentially none 



Control Group 



”Is that fairly clear? (You answer ^’Yes^o Good, Look, that fellow X was 
telling you about from the introductory psychology class said he would get here a 
couple of minutes from now. Would you mind v/aiting to see if he wants to talk to 

you? (You answer that you wouldnH mind)c Fine. Why donH «'e go into the other- 
room to wait?’* 

The experimenter then, leads you back toward the secretary's o-ffice. As you 
walk along, the experimenter says: 

’’Thanks very much for forking on those tasks for us. I hope you did enjoy it. 
Most of our subjects tell us afterward that they found it quite interesting. 

You get a chance to see how you react to the tasks and so forth,” 

After you arrive at che secretary's orfi>''e.‘ you sit down and the experimenter 
leaves for about four minutes and you wait in the office. When the experimenter 
comes back^ he says; 



”0oK, Let^s check and see if he does want to talk to you,” 

The experimenter then leads you to the office of the interviewer from the 
beginning psychology class. Tlie experimenter asks the intervi€:wer if he wants to 

tallc to you. The intemilewer says yes, the experimenter shakes hands v;ita you. 
says good-bye , and leaves , 



Dollar Condi tions 

Is that fairly clear how it is se*t up and v/ha'c v;e're trying vo do? 'You- 
answer ’’Yes®), Now, 1 also have a sort of strange thing to ask you. 9?he thing is 
this. The fellow who normally dees this for us couldn' t do it today— he just 
phoned in., and something or other came up for him- so we've been looking arcurd foi 



someone that we could hire ■co do it for u-.Sr. You soo; we’ve got another subject 
waiting who is supposed to be in that other condition.. Kow Professor Johnson; who is 
in charge of this experiment v suggested that perhaps wo ;ould take a chalice on your 
doing it for usc I 11 tell you what we had in mind: the thing isy if you could 

do it for us now, then of course you would know hov; to do it, and if something like 
this should ever come up again, that is, the regular fellow couldn't make it^ and we 
had a subject scheduled, it would be very reassuring to us to know that we had some- 
body else we could call on who knew how to do ito” 

"So, if you would be willing to do this for us, we'd like to hire you to do 
it now and then be on call in the future, if something like this should ever 
happen agaiUo We can pay you one (twenty) dollar for doing this for us, that is, 
for doing it now and then being on call* Do you think you could do that for us? 

It will only take a few minutes, and the regular person is pretty reliable; this is 
the first time he has missed. If we needed you we could phone you a day or two in 
advance; if you couldn"t make it, of course, we wouldn’t e>:pect you to comeo" 

You agree to help the experxEeuter by taking the job of giving the waiting 
subject the introduction to the experiment o So the experimenter shows you a sheet 
of paper which mentions the points you should make in talking to the subject who 
is waitingo The points are: The experime nt v/as very enjoyable , Jl had a lot of fun , 

Z, enjoyed m yself , it v^s interesting , i^t jvas intriguing , it was exci ting. 

After you read the paper through, the experimenter pays you one (twenty) 
dollar, makes out a hand -written receipt form for one (twenty) dollar, and asks you 
to sign ito You do sign it. 

The experimenter then says; 

"OoKoj the way we’ll do it is this. As I said, the next subject should be 
here by now, I thinlc the next one is a girl, 1*11 take you into the next room 
and introduce you to her, saying that you’ve just finished the experiment and that 



v‘e*ve asked you to tell her n little about ito And v,*hat 
sit do\vn and get into a conversation with her and try to 
that sheet of paper. I'll leave you alone and coir.e back 



u\e want ;;ou to do is just 
get acros£ the points on 
"^fter a ''oupie of rinutes. 



OuKo? (You say i&s' > . 



The expe.rj.m.^nter then leads the way back to his secretary's office v;here 
you had previously waited and where the nex‘S subject ^ a girl, is now v/ojtiag. 

(The secretary is not in her office.) .Che experinienter introduce.^ you to the 
subject and tells her that you ha\*e just finished the experiment and will tell 
her something about it. The experimenter then leaves and you tell the girl that 
nhe experiment was very interesting, enjoyable, etco 

The girl is quiet most of the time, but finally says that a friend of here 
took the experiment the week before and told her that it was boring and that she 
ought to try to get cut of ito You respond that what she was told isn't true, and 
you again try to convince the girl that the experiment was interesting and exckting, 
etCo The girl then indicates that she believes you and accepts v/hat you have £old her 
about the experiment., 

At this point the experimenter returns to the room, thanks you for talking to 
the girl, writes dew's yoicr phone number for "future reference.," and leads you 
toward another rocrni inhere the interviewer from the introductory psychology class 
is waiting to interview you about the experiment in which you have participated- 
As you walk along, the experimenter says: 

’'Thanks very m’j.ch for working on those experimenter tasks for us* I hope you 
did enjoy it* Most of our subjects tell us afterward that they found it quite in 
terestingo You get a chance to see how you react to the tasks and so fortho” 

When you arrive at tho office of the interviewer from the begihning psychology 
class, the experimenter asks the interviev/er if he wants to taDic to you* The 
interviewer says yes, the experimenter shakes hands with you, says good-bye, and 



leaves* 



